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FOCUS: THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 



/// this (licddc of the open cla.wroofn, imcn/iMiplina} y team icdi hiiii,', 
in.striK tiofuil icii'visuni. non-.UKKh d in\inu lion, and stinU'iu-ci iitcicii mr- 
rii iihfifi. the lahi't '^luv^isli" has hem hroadeueil into "Cofiiinnnh atioii 
Arts," It ineatis expatidinii into the world of iinr^nai^'e as it is coitvt'yed 
throui^h all the eofnnimiienfion arts, e.xpandinii eoiitent so that it iiu hides 
not only the skids ot readin;^. writ if it:, spi'okini:, and listeidni,* hut alsi) 
dani'e, paiittin:^. jUnuniikini,'. soiuid essays, phoii) essays, and otJier areas 
width iavolve hiniimr^e — silent, written, (nul spoken. Idii^'lish ti'<iehers, 
conscipiently. me heeonuuii increasini^'fy awiwe that there me numy ways 
of eornnmnii atifii^, i)oth verhal and nonverfxd. and thai a l)r()adeni}\:^ of 
eonvepts mast take pi are in tlieir ciassroonts, 

Communicajion: The Echo in the Lives of Your Students 

Dk. GiiOKGi- I., Wiim- 

Teaeher, L'difor. Author, Consultant in English and Actiif.: President. 
Center for the Study of Instruction 

1 1 area art, Brace. Jovanorich. Inc., San Francis( o, Californid 

TcacliiiiL: Is iin act of ccmpiission. a distinctly human act. "Ytni tell it 
like it ncvjr was. man, antl maybe wc can sec it like it is." (A line from 
Edward Lucdcr's poem, "Vonr Poem, Mr'.'\) f( is not very far fetched 
to put this line aloni^ side of Emerson's deseription of the way of the 
scholar, in his "7'hc Aniei'ican Scholar.*' Here is the thouiiht: "Tfic 
scholar of the first age received into him the world around: hrooded 
thereon: gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it 
again. It came into him life: it went out from him truth. It came to 
him short-lived actions: it went out from him immortal thoughts. It 
came to him business; it went froni iiim poetry. It was dead fact; now, 
it is quick llKHight. It can stand, and it can go. It now endures, it now 
nics, it now inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind from 
which it issued, so high docs it soar, so long docs it sing." 

Erik Erikson has always been I'ight: 'To teach is to oITer a vision of 
a bettor life than the one liVcd b\' the student." And Archibald MacLcish 
has matle it clear that the teacher's role "is to commit our students to 
the human experience, to the ■:;nd that they will ,seo the choices of their 
lives as will choose." (This is condensed from h.\s essay. "The Teachers 
Faith," published in his collection, A Coiitinuini^ Journey.) 

The thrust of teaching is a reaching out, a grabbing and sharing of 
the moment, before the revelation is bst. A)\\a)s the teacher strives 
to bring his words beyond their own sound, to hiive them communicate 
as echo in the lives of the students. 

Js the purpose of your existence to alter the world so new experiences 
cart be created, or is it to alter yourself so that you may receive new 
perceptions from what is already present in the world? The heart of your 



leaching is in yoiir niiswcr. (Sec Kcnticlh Kcnislotrs book Tin- (.'ncoin- 
nuttid lor im excellent slatcmeut on this idea.) 

livery teacher who walks into a ckissroom today faces problems some 
arlicLilale, other inarticulate. The inar lieu late ones soinetinics conlrol I fie 
climate of the class, just as surely as the laws of biolotiy control (he growth 
of the individuals. 1"he hauntint: problem o{ (U'cr- population is Celt 
every day. The world doubles its population every thirty years. Whether 
the student is aware oT this fact or ni>l, rhis happens, 'today there arc 
just over three billion of us on this planet; by the year 2()()(} there wif! be 
six and one half billion of us, occupying the same space. When the 
students in your high school classes are in their early forties they will 
be a part of this inescapable fact. When they will he in their sixties they 
will be among four hunLlred million Americans, Twice as many people 
will be available l\>r jobs or social security, twice as many people will be 
seeking fresh air, green country, privacy. 

Daily yoiu' class faces the problem of the destruction of our environ- 
ment. In our national drive to destroy the soil, pollute the waters, smog 
the air, deplete all our resources, natural and human, we are well on the 
way to making the earth im inhabit able for man. And your students live 
,wilh this dread thought every day. If you are a cynic, you will make 
the comment:' "Why bother, brother? If the population increases, as 
you say it will, and the destruction of our environment continues at its 
present rate, by the year 2025 the earth will not be able to suppoit life: 
the problem is aeademie."' (Pun intended.). 

The most disturbing problem to your students is this: the world they 
live in docs not seem to be deeply concerned about human life. Of course 
they mention the poverty that exists everywhere: the hunger, the lack 
of good housing, the fact that thousands of American children go to 
school himgry, and because they are, become lui teachable. But they also 
mention the fact that it is our count ly that keeps depositing atomic 
wastes in the ocean, letting loose gases that kill animal life for miles 
around, setting olT nuclear missiles that churn the atmosphere. These 
inhuman act.s — to them — make the proliie of the society they have to 
grow up in an ugly mask, inhuman and dread. 

It is hard to meet the. pn^blem of why we are depleting our energy 
sources. Why, student's ask, do we keep living olT the future? Everyone 
knows that by the year 2000 our consumption of energy will be live 
times what it is now. Everyone knows that it costs us twenty billion 
dollars a year now to buy the oil we need to nm oiu- present machines. 
By 1985 — one year beyond the Orwell magic number — we will have to 
import 50% of the oil we need. From where, at what cost? Shouldn't — 
the yoimg keep asking — wc begin to think whether we luvnx paying too 
much for our electionie whistle? 

But it is the war between two well-derincd social theories that bothers 
the young the most. (For an c.xecllent summary of this war of difl'ering 
points of view aboLit the ftiturc, «ec Philip Slater's powerful little book, 
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77/i' PufMii! of Louclincss.) One theory sircss-.cs our cvcr-cxpaiuling 
social-industiial society. Amciica, they say. is movinti from technology 
lo Icchnet ronics. Autoinuiion. high prodiictiviiy. the denianii ("or enor- 
mously well-educated leaders are the signs ot this growth. I^ower will be 
in the hand.s of tiiose who possess eduL-ational capilal. not econoniic 
capital. This educational capital rests in how well man handles 'the 
machines, not in how weil lie handle ; hi^ own fife, The present da\- 
schools with their interest in humanist'.e learning do not seem capable 
of training the leaders wc nectl for this futuie. 

The counter thcor\'. largcl\- supported by technically untrained people, 
by people whose interest :uilI talents lie in the arts, the humanities and 
the pure sciences, .says t)ie world will fall apart if wc keep pursuing the 
theory of ihe welfare- war la re industrial progress state. What we need, 
ihey say. is a new life, new values, new a.spiiations. a new culture. 

Your teaching problem is clear: where can \'0u lind the power, the 
experience, the awareness of humanity you must have to work with the 
young on these problems? In my opinion you can get such power only 
in the humanities, in the "things" of urt, drama, music, literature, and 
the dance that best describe the human qualities that make life im- 
portant. It is no .surprise that the young people in your class respond 
lo a .singer, a voice that has something to say. They cannot take part 
in a society as verbal as ours \\'ithout having words and music and ideas. 
Will you be Ihe singer needed? Or will the singer be the I.oreJei, Mick 
J agger, the Beatles, marijuana, the open road, or the gun and the bomb? 

By the "things** that describe humaness I itiean the feeh'ngs, thought.s, 
actions thai lead us to the basic discoveries of our own individual selves. 
They are roads that invite us to discover, define, and. therefore, possess 
our own experience. They are the roads that invite us to enjoy, under- 
stand, and. therefore, possess what the psalmist meant when he said that 
man had been made but a little lower than the angels. Some of the 
roads — the road of language, the road of physical pleasure in personal 
expression and sports, and the road of strong musical feelings — arc 
main-traveled roads in our society. Wc recognize the "things" wc en- 
counter on these roads. Other roads — the road of motor and aesthetic 
movement, the road of symbolic meaning in art and sculpture, and the 
road of ethical and psychological role-playing are new to us. We have 
traveled them only a little: the "things** we encounter on them are 
strange to us. 

What do we do about all this? Frye keeps insisting thai wc should 
keep the sense of *" urgent necessity a bom learning to read and write**, 
that it should never drop out of the teaching of literature. "Wo cannot 
take any part in a society as verbal as ours,** he writes, "without knowing 
how to read and write: but, unless we also learn to read continuously, 
selectively, and critically, and to write articulately, we can never take 
any free or independent part in that society.** (See his essay, "On Teach- 
ing Literature.**) But the same scn.se of urgent necessity about learning 
to dance, and paint, and do music, and dramatize must never be dropped 



from our teaching. We must move heaven and eartli to communicate 
with the young about I he pleasures and powers tiiat can be discovered in 
all the arts. It is this eternal diligence that we put to motivational use 
their total verbal, physical, and menial experienee, Every cUussroom is 
packed with the dreams, the ideals, the pains and frustrations, the de- 
terminations and beliefs of the young. U is these thai we should move 
through the great expressions of man to give the students examples, to 
give them courage that someone ^'Ise had I he same kinds of feeling and 
ideas. 

Now what has our teaching dialogue been ^ibout so far? Reading? 
Teaching English? Yes, but not just these things. We have been asking 
over and over, ''What and how do I communicate with students? How 
do I get them involved in rdeus and feelings? How do I get them to 
use their imaginations. How do I get them to sketch the outlines of 
their own imaginative worlds?" 

I return to Northrop Frye because he has been so helpful in wording 
the ideas we have, "In literature we discover the world that our imagina- 
tions have already constructed. When poets and story-tellers talk abouc 
the cycles of human life, about the beginning of things long ago, or 
about wish and nightmare, they are using ihc same set of building blocks 
that we use ourselves, from infancy to old age. What we discover in 
the poets we recognize as what we already know, but we can never know 
that we know it without them . , . When we read poets who want nothing 
from us except a response to something we already have, we see that 
the imagination is not to be learned from the outside; it is something to 
be released from the inside.** (Introduction to Fryers, Uses of the 
Imagination) Since every work of literature has a context within litera- 
ture, it lights up a specific corner or area of our imaginative experienee. 
And so the study of literature provides the student with a plan of organi- 
zation for his own experience. (Ibtd,) 

The young find it difiieult to put their imagination into words, so do 
all of US- Muteness is caused more by rcstrielsvc thinking nurtured by. 
restrictive living than it is by shyness or lack of distinct instruction. 
Some of the muteness can be cured by reading and listening and by dis- 
cussion. Reading gives the student a voice, Just as music does, just as 
the dance does, Reading gives the student ideas, a pattern of expression. 
Casual and purposeful class discussion gives the student practice in 
getting ''right'* what he wants to say, Reading gives the student a plan 
to use for ordering his random experiences. Discussion gives the student 
an arena to defend his reason for being, 

Stephen Crane wrote an article on the mules who live in the depths 
of coal mines. Because the comparison between what happens to the 
mules once they see daylight and what happens to students who, under 
good teaching, once read and have the chance to communicate what 
they think about what they have read, is very apt, I use this quote: 
^'Usually when brought to the surface, the mules tremble at the earth 
radiant in the sunshine. Later, they go almost mad with fantastic joy. 
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1'}(C full splendor of the heavens, the grass, the trees, the breezes, breaks 
upon them suddenly. They caper and earcer with extravagant mulish 
glee . . . After being long in the mines, the mules are apt lo duck and 
dodge at the close glare of lamps, but some of them have been known 
to have piteous fears of being left in the dead darkness. We met a boy 
who said that sometimes the only way he could get his tetim to move was 
to ran ahead of them with the light. Afraid of the darkness, they would 
follow. To those who have known the sunlight there may eome the 
fragrant dream of a lost paradise." (See a reprint of this article in 
Circle of Stories: Two hy Alvin A. I,cc and Hope A. Lee.) 

Motivation for reading, thinking, and discussion can come from many 
sources so long as the response requested oi' the reader is a genuine one 
and so long as the teacher invites of each member of the class his re- 
sponse, his evaluation. 

There is also great motivation in the read-to-becomc approach. Here's 
a parf. of John Brown's speech when he was taken prisoner: ... "I say 
I arn yet too young to understand that God is any respecter of persons. 
y believe that to have interfered as I have done, as I have always freely 
admitted I have done, in behalf of His despised poor. I did no wrong, 
but r?-^hf. Now. if it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice and mingle my blood further 
with the blood of my children and with the blood of millions in this 
slave country whose rights arc disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust 
enactments, i say. let it be done." To emulate, to become the person 
admired, to take on sonic of his courage, is a worthy motive for reading. 
Emerson was not saying something very different when he wrote: ''Noth- 
ing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles." 

The power of a living experience, one not usually the subject of litera- 
ture, is also a powerful stimulation to showing students the need they 
have to participate in some one ch;e*s life. Here's a favorite quotation of 
mine from Dick Gregory's essay, "Not Poor. Just B- j' e": "The teacher 
thought I was stupid. Co-tidn't spell, couldn't reafJ c^Hildn't t o arith- 
metic. Just stupid. Teachers were never interested in .Uiding nit that 
you coitldn't ca.ncentiatc because you \\'*i\c so hungry, because yo.i hadn't 
had any breakfa.st. All you could think about was noontimCv luld it 
ever come? Maybe you could sneak into the .jloakroom and sic:*; i bite 
of some kid's lunch out of a coat pocket. A bite of something. Paste. 
You can't really make a meal of paste, or put it hi ^:rcud for a sand- 
wich, but sometimes I'd scoop a few spoonfuls out of the paste jar in 
the back of the room. Pregnant people get strange tasies. I was pregnant 
with poverty; pregnant with dirt and pregnant with smells that made 
people tLini away, pregnant with eold and pregnant with shoes that were 
never bought for nic, pregnant with five other people in my bed and no 
Daddy in the next room, and pregnant with hunger. Paste doesn't taste 
too bad when you're hungry.'* 

The point of much of this is that it is in the presentation of this kind 



of experience in lileralurc that llie teacher heconies an ideniidahle object 
in the world ol' yoiiih. Youih. as iirik IZrikson said, nnisl experience both 
lldclity and diversity. Tlic. expericJice of tidelity will be felt in your class 
wben yon present irue experiences ibal sliidenls know arc true. Wby are 
the soul singers, James Brown. Al Green, ihe .late Olis Redding, so 
popular with some of ilie young? Why is rchgioiis rock so wcil liked? 
Why arc ihc sad. thoughlful lyrics ol" today's singers so memorized? 
Because these artists seem to express the experience of many young 
people., and present them faithfully. And when the teacher conlirms that 
such moderns have something importanl to say, something worth lalkijig 
about in class, tlien the teacher becomes an iden tillable, necessary force 
in the daily cultural lives of the students. 

There is a lot of talk about making the teaching of literature and the 
arts and reading relevant to the student, i never quite know what this 
means, it certainly does not mean being able to put a subject across to 
a class, All that takes is a ham actor. Nor docs it seem to mean knowing 
class psychology well enough to identify the personal problems that youth 
has. To be relevant to the young today has to mean to be able to under- 
stand both the present world of the young and the past world out' of 
which they came and yet to keep poised in that enviable position of being 
able to look at both with good objectivity. No teacher can bridge the 
generation gap and keep his own authority. When the teacher loses the 
authority of his own personality as a teacher, he lo.ses the bone and 
muscle of his own humanncss. it is not important for the teacher to get 
excited about all the groups, individuals, music, dancing, recordings, ac- 
tions that the students get excited about. It is only the fool who pretends 
such excitement. But it is important for the teacher to respect the 
changing opinions of his students. He does not down-grade their tastes. 
But, at the same time, he does not want his tastes down-graded. He 
wants his students to respect his opinions. By such mutual confidence 
of what both like and dislike, by such sharing of tastes, the class and the 
teacher will be able to build a solid means of divcct communication. 

it is contact with the significant that helps a student to grow up to be 
significant. I believe that if the teacher ofl'ers the young many kinds of 
rich materials, all of which help them to form new values, to find new 
approaches to the needs and problems of socitity, to discover the new 
concepts about themselves that will make thcni feci significant in their 
world, then communication is easy. 

Let me end this dialogue with a short tour through a single literary 
theme, just to demonstrate how, as teachers, wc can move in and out of 
the present and the past and take our students with us. The word "love" 
seems to be on the lips of everyone today. It is a favorite of the young. 
Take any motivation you wish: "Love Me, Baby, Baby**, or the plaintive 
cry from ''Down in the Valley": Take the latest song, or the latest poster, 
or the latest saying and then move with it through such literary experi- 
ences as: "The choice to love is open till wc die.** Here W. H. Aiidcn asks 
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Us to bring sonic very com plica led experiences to the understandiniJ: of 
love. How personal is the piea?: as personal as "I.ove Me, Bab\', Bahy"? 

"Love is a bird in a list ' To hold it, hides it;/ To look at it, lets it go." 
Is Archibald M;iclLeish "uilh it"? Is this a modern feeling about per- 
sonal love? "More bitter than the love of yoiuh". This is T. S. Eliot's 
irony. What makes the love of youth more bitter than the love of others? 
Is this true for your e lasses' age? "Love ean do all but raise the dead," 
wrote Iimily Diekinson. Is this tiuo for the young? "The laugh that 
love cannot forgive." What does 1:. A. Robinson mean by this line? 
What kind of laugh is he talking about? Have you ever heard this kind 
of laugh? And fmaily. "Nature is line in love and where 'lis line, it scMids 
some precious instance of itself after the thing it loves." This is Laertes' 
line about Ophelia in "Hamlet'*, What docs natiire send in its precious 
instance? What does "after" mean in the line? 

Yes, to eommunieale we have to eare, about their world and about 
burs. We have to have a grip on the mcta-values that make our own 
lives important before we can make them understood by our students. 

When Camus was a young writer he wrote an essay which he called, 
"Prometheus in the Underworld". (See Lyrkai and Cvitiad Essays, 
edited by Philip Thody, p. 13811. J One paragraph will serve as a good 
elosc to this essay about teaching. "I sometimes doubt," Camus wrote, 
"whether men can be s^n'cd today. But it is still possible to save their 
children, body and mind. It is possible to oR'cr them at the same time 
the chance for happiness and beauty. If we must resign ourselves to 
living without beauty, and the freedom that is a part of beauty, the myth 
of Prometheus is one of those that will remind us that any mutilation of 
man ean only be temporary, and that one serves nothing in man if one 
docs not serve the whole man. If he is hungry for bread and hcat'-^.cr, 
and If it is true that bread is the /iiore necessary, let u.s Icani how to 
keep the memory of heather alive. At the darkest heart of history. 
Promethean men, without IVmehing from their diflicult calling, w-ill keep 
watch over the earth and the tireless grass. In the thunder and lightning 
of the gods, the chained hero keeps his quiet faith in man. This is how 
he is harder than his rock and more patient than his vulture. His long 
stubbornness has more meaning for us than his revolt against the gods. 
Along with his admh'able determination to separate and cxelude nothing, 
which always has and always will reconcile mankind's sulfering with the 
springtimes of the world." 
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Coinniunication Through Interacting Currieuhsni Design 

Ruby Lni- Norrjs, H. 
Utcrautrc cind JoarnaHsifi 
Richmond Hii/fKtnifh'S Center 
Richmond, Vir^nnia 

In an argument for intcgniiini: tnorc cHcctivcly all modes ol' life, learning 
and work at all levels of society, Jerome i>riincr says, "To begin with we 
must change the role of schooling in the life cycle. Presently it is con- 
ceived as preparation. , . 

'•Let nic urge that the process of education (whelhcr in established 
schools or by other means) he ',onci.:ivc'i not just as a preparation hut as 
a form of enablement selectively available throughout the life cycle." ' 

In the spirit of this idea, the Richmond Humanities Center endeavors to 
olTcr opportunities, open new avenues and seek new directioiis for the 
eductionai eomniLmity in the Richmond Metropoh'tan area. 

Focused on an awareness of and a respect for the individual, the ac- 
tivities of Richmond Humanities Center have revolved around inter- 
disciplinary programs. The Center exists no' only for thoughtful inquiry 
but also for the opportunity to assist in answering inquiry with creative 
curriculum design. The design of all programs is intended to promote 
and foster the foremost objectives as stated in the proposal to ESEA, 
Title in, namely. 

1. Students wiU be able to verbalize concepts and to create subjective 
material to indicate awareness of the value of the individual . , , 

2. Teachers and students ... will be enabled to exhibit respect for the 
worth of other human beings. 

These humanistic objectives, rellccting the focus of the New Humani- 
ties, are tlie bases of the eflbrts of the resident stati as well as the visiting 
stafl* of the Center. Interaction among the disciplines is elTected as each 
stair member coordinates his discipline in special thematic units evolved 
through conferences with cooperating classroom teachers. Jn another way 
the disciplines are interrelated when visiting artists, authors and dancers 
visit various teachers and their classes in history, art, English, and ele- 
mentary education. 

The two most recent instances of .such interaction will serve to illustrate 
these two ways of incorporating teachers, artists and students into active 
involvement in order to demoJistrate the linear quality of kiiowicdge. 
First, a nine-day mini-course was taught by the stafT members in coopera- 
tion with the teacher of American history, Mrs, Zelphia Watson, at 
Thomas JcfTersoa High School. The second instance was the two-week 
visit of the Allen Barker Dance Family to approximately 80 elementary 
classrooms. Descriptions of these cHorts which combine the resources of 

» Jerome Bruncr, "Continuity of Learning," Saturday Review of Education, 
(March, 1973), 23. 
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teachers and professionals to interrelate ciiseiplincs rellect the tlcxibility 
and focus of the Center activities. 

As the mini-course is considered, it is necessary to state that classroom 
activities may vary from one day to three weeks depending upon (he 
needs, ideas and energy of the participants. In this case (here was one 
classroom teacher, mentioned above, and the 'Center teaching team. 
Viewed as an entity, the schedule, objectives, Personal Code Checklist 
and Overall Evaluative Checklist relic ct the direction of this particular 
mini-course. 

THE PAST 

To know where we are, we must know wJicrc we've been. 
The past is not behind us, ifs all around us. 

Schedule 



History and media 


Day 1 


Introduction Cslide-leeturc- 






diseussion presentation) 


Music and religion 


Day 2 


The Musical Perspective 


Art and history 


Day 3 


The Art Perspective 


Media and history 


Day 4 


Photography and 






Cinematography in Perspective 


Literature and film 


Day 5 


Fi\m and Discussion — 






'The Lottery" by Shirlry Jackson 


Hi'^T.tory and literature 


Day 6 


Personal Codes in Historical 




Day 7 


Perspective 


Literature and technology 


Day S 


Studen( discussion of certain 



facets of Future Shoch b'-J 
AWin Totrier, folL:'/-^ing a reading 
of a review foimd in a magazine 

Day 9 Coordination of varying facets 

of each discipline into a musie- 
slidc-eollage presentation 

Day 10 Evaluation Checklist and 
Related Composition 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
L At the conclusion of the nine-day mini-course, eleventh grade stu- 
dents will have a greater comprehension of the truth that the 
present rests upon foundations that were built in the past because 
of group, studio and individual experiences in history, music, art, 
photography, film, and literature as measured by 
L 75 per cent participation in oral discussions 

2. 75 per cent involvement (facial, bodily, etc.) as observed by 
the teachers 

3. 100 per cent response to an evaluajivtj checklist 

4. 75 per cent contribution to the ^roup collage and develop- 
ment of photographs. 

2. At the end of the nine-day mini-course, eleventh grade students will 
be required to write a two-page paper which will rcfiect an analysis 
and/or a synthesis of values gained from the' course and a greater 
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awareness cf the relative importance of the past to the present. 

PROCESS OBJ LCr IVES 

1. Three team members will engage i!i slide-Iecture-cliscussion presen- 
tations, one team member per clay for one period (55 minutes), in 
history, music and art, to be documented by a daify student response 
to a h'st of four relatctl questions. 

2. Two team members will demonstrate and explain various techniques 
and terminology cniploycd in fUmmaking -and photography> histori- 
cally and creatively, for four hours one day, to be documented by 
the crcatioii of a film collage, development of student photoij:raphs 
and student response to four related questions. 

3. One team member will lead an examination and discussion of histori- 
cal personal codes of conduct in relation to and as bases for current 
codes of conduct for two days, one period per day to be documented 
by student response to a checklist and development of a personal 
code of conduct by each student. 

4. The teacher will distribute and coliect the daily evaluation form as 
evidenced by 1 00% student participation. 

5. The teacher will encourage 5 to. 10 volunteers to read selected, chap- 
ters of Alvin Tofflcr's Future Shock in order to make a class pre- 
sentation of ideas the book considers. 

The following checklist was deveEoped in connection with Process 
Objective Number 3 above and gives an idea of content in one area. 

CHECKLIST: PERSONAL CODES 
Key: SA — Sfrofti^^ly A^fce. A — Agrcc\ N — N cut ml. D — Disagree, 
SD — Stroii{^}y Dlsai^rcc 

1. Martin Luther King believed that freedom and justice can he ob- 
tained by maintaining dignity and discipline. 



SA A N D SD 

2v Booker T. Washington believed that the obstacles one overcomes on 
the way to success are things by which a person is measured. 



SA A N D SD 

Theodore Roosevelt's creed indicates that he believes in hard work, 
hitting the line hard when you arc right and in speaking softly and 
carrying a big stick. 
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SA A N D SD 

4. Among other beliefs, Benjamin Franklin believed that self-improve- 
ment can be obtained by practicing silence, sincerity, cleanliness, 
chastity and humility, 

SA A N D SD 
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5. 



AmcH!^ other beliefs, Jonathan Edwards behevcd in using every 
moment of time and living with all his might. 



SA A NO SD 

6. The code of chivalry taught a ynimg niiin not to run from the enemy 
and not to lie. 

SA A N D SD 

7. The Atlienians believed that the responsibility of a citizxn in a de- 
mocracy is: "My country I will hand on to others not less but 
greater and better than I received it.'' 

SA A N D SD 

S. Among other teachings, ancient Hebrews' commandments taught 
young people to honor their parents. 

SA A .V D SD 

The entire teaching team contributed to the following checklist in 
order to obtain student response to the entire mini-course. 

OVERALL EVALUATIVE CHECKLIST 
Key: SA — Siro/r^iy At^rce, A — Ai^rec\ N — NcutniL D — Disagree, 
S D — Strons^ly Disai^rcc 

1. The introduction fslide-lecturc-discLission presentation) made mc 
more aware of the relative importance of the Past to the Present. 

SA A N D SD 

2. The introduction reinforced for me the truth that the Present rests 
upon foundations of the Past. 



SA A N D SD 

3. The introduction created for me new insights and new interests in 
some aspects of the Past. 

SA A N . D SD 

4. The music lesson showed that old and new music have some elements 
in common. 



SA A N D SD 

5. The art lesson demonstrated hovv' certain artists of the Past (and 
Present) earned (earn) a living. 



SA A N D so 
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6. The art lesson showed how societies of the Past aiul Present dilTcr 
in the value placed, on .>ii artist's work. (Example: the monetary 
dilTcrence in what Rcmbriindt received for his paintings during his 
lifetime and what the present society would pay Tor tlie same paint- 
ings.) 

SA A N D SD 

7. Many of the ideas ant) ideals which we incorporate in our personal 
codes can be found in expressions of belief by ijidividuals or groi'p- 
from our Past. 



SA A N D SD 

S, In the [our development novels or Bihiiniij:sro}}uin considered, the 
main characters or protagonists, like ourselves, are achieving self- 
awareness and a realization of personal ideals through striEggle, suf- 
fering and isolation. 

SA A N D SD " 

9. TI:? lesson in filmmaking demonstrated that editing, or cutting, is 
rarely used today in creating a film, 

SA A N ■ D SD 

10. The lesson in filmmaking showed that many of the techniques used 
today were employed by some of the earliest filmmakers, 

SA A N D SD 

11, After the lesson in filmmaking, I understand better how .some of the 
special elfects in film making are achieved. 

SA A N D SD 

\2, The lesson in photography demonstnited that, with proper facilities 
and simple equipment, developing and printing procedures are within 
the grasp of any interested person. 

SA A.N D SD 

13. The lessQn in photography showed how one can use a visiial medium 
(photography) to communicate ideas and emotional response, as 
well as lo show what has gone on in the past. 

SA A N D SD 

14. After the lesson in photography, I understand better some basic 
photograpl..y techniques as developing and printing Dim. 

SA A N D SD 

By utilizing many kinds of communication — oral, written and visual — 
this mini-course, entitled The Past, sought to define one idea which con- 
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Irilnilcs lo sclf-awarcncss. 

The .second most recent insiunce of interaction among the disciplines 
coupled the Barker (mu.sic-dance) Family talent with .studcnt-teachcr 
enthusiasm. Prior to working the schools, the Barkers met about SO 
participating teachers and student teachers in two-hour workshops. 
(Teachers were given released time during the school day.) At this 
time Net a. who has her own dance studio in Way I and, Massachusetts, 
and continues to study in Yugo.slavia each siimniei\ explained the pro- 
jected classroom work and content of the performance as Noble, her 
son, and Allyson, her daughter, joined in demonstrating. Allen, her 
husband, accompanied the family on the piano; he teaches piano at Way- 
land College, along with teaching in his own studio. 

Following the workshop, the Barker Family visited eight schools to 
danec with the children and their teachers. In one particular school, 
Woodviilc Flementary, Neta, Noble and Allyson danced with about 120 
fourth graders and their teachers to Allen's 'Turkey in the Straw.** After 
a similar exercise at Black we If Elementary, a class recreated their ex- 
perience in art, using tempera paints, newsprint and construction papei\ 

In a continuing ciXori to create climates conducive to .sclf-awareness, 
the Center stalT has scheduled other professionals in classrooms from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade. Among these have been twelve Virginia 
artists, a mime, a drama troupe, several poets and a novelist. With em- 
phasis on communicating creatively one's experience, one artist, A. B. 
Jackson, has invited students in English, history, humanities, art and 
science classes to try some of his techniques after a. brief demonstration. 
One of Jacksoji's techniques to which many students have responded 
consists of crushing a rag, dipping it in paint and transferring it to paper. 
In an aside, Jackson quipped, "You get acquainted with rags, in this 
case, Fruit of the Loom No. 409." 

In another situation, Tony Mont ana ro, a mime, took the teachers 
through acrobatics through which he and they later led the children. In 
Montanaro's words, **We*ll now do forward rolls. Put your heads down 
"ire. Reach out and over you go! You might get a slight touch of the 
lioor, but it won't hurt." 

Over they went at all angles and amid groans, sighs and squeals. Mon- 
laniiro urged, '* Repeat! The pciy-oj] is so sweet. The confidence is im- 
believable. These acrobatics the children will love." 

When .several apprehensive t cache rcsisi^^d rmd/or hesitated, Mon- 
tanaro admonished, "Don*t aet your pain; you're heralding trouble. You 
must get a good relationship with your body. You must tell it what to 
do. About the age of 10, you settle in and your body tells you what to 
do. You should have a happy communion with your body." 

There were more successful forward rolls and Montana ro continued 
to build their confidence, "Join in, jiarticipate, do something for yourself." 

Prior to the Montanaro visit. Children's Theatre International, n teach- 
ing-dramatic troupe, presented an original play based on American his- 
tory, ''Arrows to Atoms*'. Following the performance, and teacher work- 
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shop, eacd actor worked with elementary classes and their tc;-ichers 
to assist students . in writing* costuming, designing sets and performing 
their own plays. 

Meanwhile the writers, supported also by the National Endowment for 
the Arts, createtl, with teachers and a stafT member, climates where 
children responded to exercises and techniques designed to help them 
discover I heir own voice. Quietly. Michael Mott. poet and novelist, sug- 
gested "Let the message be from you; make it news from you," 

In this case the students were second-graders at Patrick Henry Ele- 
mentary School. The poet told an original fairN'talc, "Douglas the 
i3ragon." 'Chen he, the children, and their teacher created a ,st or >' to- 
gether. As each person called out his addition to the story, u Center 
stalV member recorded it as follows; 

"Raymond woke up with a sore throat and couldn't go to school. His 
mother gave him sore throat pills. Alas, they were the wrong pills! 
Suddenly Howers began to grow ail over the bed. Along came the gardncr 
to water tlie tlowers. Raymond sneezed and blew ail the llowers up into 
the air. Nothing was left but a puddle of water and Raymond. Because 
of his sore throat, Raymond couldn't go back to sehdol, but he could 
join a school of lish. One of the fish used his scales to play the i)iano. 
Suddenly the lish swam away, and they must have got the sore tliroat 
because Raymond's sore throat was gone." 

By utilizing the kind of comniimication singular to their craft, these 
professionals lead students and teachers down varying avenues toward 
discover)' of their individuality and that of others, in the.se ways — an 
idea and technique translated into a picture, a feehng into a dance or 
drama, a thought or experience into a story or poem — the various disci- 
plines became the "Manguage" of communications for the individual, be 
he teacher, students or professional. 

The stair and facilities for l^ichmond Intcrcultural Center for Humani- 
ties are at the Ellen Glasgow House, 1 West Main Street, llichniond, 
Virginia. 

The Center program is available not only to the schools in the city of 
Richmond, but also to those in the surrounding counties as well as to the 
parochial schools of the area. The staif has two departments — resident 
and visiting- There are ten resident stall" members: Henrietta Kin man, 
who has demonstrated for many years a strong commitment to inter- 
disciplinary education and the humanities, directs the Center activities. 
Supporting her are Sam Banks, art and photography; Paul Canady, film- 
making and media: Linda FerrcU, studio art and art history; Alexia 
Kolias, dance and music; Ruby Lee Norris, literiiture and journalism; 
Jo S. Washington, history and research; and Harvey McWill/ams, artist 
and printmaker. 

An adjunct to the resident stalT, the visiting stall varies from year to 
year depending upon avai.Uibility, schedules and propensity for teaching 
combined with artistic talent. These professionals conduct teav.her work- 
shops, followed by class;room activities which they, participating teachers 
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and II ClmUcf rcsklent stalV member plan. 

The fac-ilitics of ihc C<:ntci include: (a) resource rooms containing 
books, films, tapes and slides: (b) work areas containini: equipment for 
viewing slides and films as well as facilities lor making thcso material s: 
(c) .studios lor prinr.-niiiking. pottery and ceramics, lllmmakinj:. photog- 
raphy, listening and recording, creative writing and studio art. Also, there 
are four coj/ference-cl ass rooms usetl for consuhalion antl classes. These 
resources are for the use oi' the Center stall', teachers, and stutlenis. The 
Center also has resource materials which dilTer from conventional educa- 
tional materials in that these books, tapes and other materials are selected 
for specific units and classes. 

In addition to cooperating with school systems other than the cil\' of 
Richmond, the Center enlarges its program by involving the stall and 
facilities of the Virginia Museum, the Valentine Museum, the Richmond 
City Public Library. University of Richmond and the Academic Division 
of Virginia Commonwealth University, 



Summer '73 Institutes for English Teachers 

(Coiithiucd jro}n pa^qe 6) 

The C(ffnf}(.\ufii^ Process, University of .Southern California. I.os Anueles. June 
I8-Augusi iO. Credit: S semester graduate or upper division. 
Tuition fee: $656 

Contact person: Dr. Winierowtl. Department of English. University of Southern 
California. University of Southern California. Lo.s" Angeles. California 90007. 

Classrooffi and Stai^v: The Tcachini> of Dm in a tic Literature Washington Uni- 
versity. Si. Louis. Missouri, June 24-August 3. Credit: 6 .semei^ter hours, gradu- 
ate level. 

Tuition fee: $240 

Contact person: Mr. Michael Nelson. Director of Summer School. Washincton 
University. St. Louis. Missouri 63130. Telephone: 314^863-0100. I£xt. 4628^. 

Current Trends and Issues in Enuh'sh, University of Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa. 
June 4-July 27. Credit: 8 semester liours. graduate. 
Tuition fees; $206 for residents. $353 for non-residents. 

Contact person: Dr, Richard Braddock. Department of English. University of 
Iowa. Iowa City. Iowa 52242, 

Conununity CoHr^:: Teach ini^ of Ew^lish, Central Michigan University. Mt, 
Pleasant. Michigan. July 30-August 10. 8:30-5:00. Credit'": 6 semester 'hours, 
graiiuale. 

Tuition fees: $141 for residents: $161 for non-residents. 

Contact person; Dr. Clara Lee Moodie. Director. Community College. English 
Pro n ram. Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant. Michigan. 
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America Sludies Provide Opportunities for Communication 

Claiki-:si: Hakkison 

Cluijnndii. iLiji^li.sh Dc/uirtnicut 

UcrniitHi^c ilii^h School. Henrico County, Viri^inid 

Th;it the Hcimiiagc Miiih School jiroszranLs in American Studies provide 
elVeetive opportunities tor eonimunieation as well as elTeetive cliannels 
lor improving eonimunieation skills and knowledge of aspeets ol' Ameri- 
can culture is proved by their growth in the last five \'ears from one 
section of iweniy-nve sclcncd high-pej"l*orniaJiee students to three double 
sections ol" juniors (ajiproxijiiaicl)' 150) who \rA\'c elected the j")rograms 
and by the cnthiisiasni of the three teams of teachers involved. 'The 
plural proi^nuns is a key to the nature and success of our coiu'ses. for. 
although all three double sections (one high perfornianee and two 
standar(.l) follow primarily ehronoiogieal organization, all three are 
dijTcrent and vary from year to year, depending on student interests, 
strengths, weaknesses: teacher interests, strengths, weaknesses; the availa- 
bility of art and musie eonsuitants: eiuTent events; and fortuitous oeeur- 
rcnees sueh as presentations of plays and Dims in the metJ'opolitnn area; 
unique opportunities to seeure outstanding speakers; and various student 
and teaeher "brainstorms." 

Because the major stron<; point of the programs is their individualiza- 
tion, I will not here attempt to give a full outline — in faet. to do so 
would not be possible. Anyone ean eop\' headings from textbooks or 
otherwise delineate eiironn logical periods. We deal with these chronologi- 
cal periods: but one class may spend a month on the Colonial and Revo- 
httion;u"y [.*:riods: another rnay spend two weeks on these periods and 
twelve weel.s on the Twentieth Century. For example, this year two of 
the doubir: sections began \n the Twentieth Centur\' and the other, at the 
beginning. However, the same teaehers may eleet to do the opposite next 
year. The :wo things other than basie eontent that the teaehers of the 
di He rent see t ion*- have in common are the aim (o make the people of 
history eome alive in the minds of students and the feeling that teaching 
in the American Studies programs is fim — as well as hard woi'k. 

Si nee this issue of the Viriiinin Eni^lish BnUetin focuses on communi- 
cations, perhaps the inclusion here of one of the most successful and 
exciting portions of high-performance America}! Studies last year is 
appropriate and wilf illustrate the spirit of the programs better than a 
more ij[en era! and comprehensive description or course outline. A product 
of student-teacher communication |as you will see. its creation was stimu- 
lated by a student's remark this part of the program involved commu- 
nicntion in many forms. It is reproduced here as it was presented to the 
students: 

AMERICAN STUDIES. MAY 1972 
You have n choice to make. 

(1) You may elect to do your poetry or essay supplementary reading 
unit, as 3^011 r schedules indicate, and conclude your year's work 



with n linal cxiiminalion which will come on Friday> June 2, during 
the {)^ examination period. You will then report to class on Mun"- 
day. June 5, during the 04 examination, to go over the examina- 
tion, for, as you know, there is little good to he derived from a 
test which you never see after you lake it. 
(2) About three weeks ago, one of you asked, "Whal about our exam? 
. Will it be an cA'cnji?" We hope that question was inspired by the 
fact that perhaps she (and the others of you) expected an American 
Studies examination to be di lie rent. Therefore, if as a class you so 
choose, you .may instead of doing the last supplementary reading 
project and instead of taking a traditional examination, express in 
any art form you choose your feelings about one of the following: 

(a) .some important aspect of the .society in which you live 

(b) the signiiicance of your year in American Studies 

(c) the meaning of liberty today 

(d) the next three decades of the Twentieth Century and your 
j")lace as our "'best hope" 

(e) the values that you must maintain if our representative tie- 
mocracy is to survi\'e 

(f) yourself now that one important phase (high school) of your 
life near.s its end 

(g) the rapid changes of today (events, predictions, attitudes, edu- 
cational trends, etc) as a turning point in history and their 
effects on you as an individual 

(h) the fact that your teachers of American Studies look m you 
and fail to sec a "sick society*" but see instead every hope for 
a "healthy" one (What makes you dilTerent?) 

If you choo.se #2, half of you must volunteer (or draw straws!) 
to be prepared on Friday, June 2: the others will be ready on 
Monday, June 5. Your creations must be "share-able" — within a 
period of three to live minutes. They must be completely individual 
efforts — no group work this time. If you paint, draw, .sculpt, pre- 
pare a seraphook, etc., you must be well able to present and explain 
your work to the class. If you wish to write something, it need 
not be short; but you must be able to present the essence of your 
work to your cla.ssmates and teachers in the allotted time. This 
.should not he busy work. Yoti shotild not vote for this alternative 
if you feel unable to produce something of which you will be proud. 
You are to give this choice your careful consideration this weekend. 
On Monday, you are to bring to class a piece of paper with either 
#1 or ^2 written on it. The assistants will tabuhite your votes 
and we will know then what our plans will be. 
The administration of the school approved the opportunity for choice 
before it was given: the assistant principal in charge of instruction came 
to the "examination"' sessions and was so overwhelmed by the knowledge, 
aplomb, and delight of the .students he almost caused us to fail to finish 
in the time allotted because of his questions and comments I All students 
except one attended both sessions; their projects included Uiiu.^ua! collages, 
junk sccdptures. paintings, nnd s'ide-tap'j presentations. 

The experience was exciting and rewarding. It was also unique. Be- 
cause it grew out of one particular year with one particular group of 
forty-eight young people and particular teachers, it may never be repeated. 
* However, becau.se there are American Studies programs at Hermitage 
with interested students and teachers, something even moi'e exciting and 
rewarding may happen this year! 
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Humanities-Oriented Independent Study 

WiLiJAM I£. Brown n 
RcsoiircL' Teacher for the iinifuuiitics 
Uiiihhind Sprini^s Hii^li School 
Hii>lihi)ui Spring's, Viriiiwia 

The htJiiianitics program al HighiaiKl Springs Higii School ihis year was 
redirected (from the exposiire-iypc progran'i which was Iiasically teacher 
centered) to encourage greater stiulent participation: in fact, the re- 
spnnsihiiit'; for elVective protluction has been placetl on the sliiclenis' 
shoulders in a program o\' "Humanincs-Orientcd IjuiepenLlcnt Sliuly." 

Operaliiig through 12th grade lEngiish classes, the program allows any 
student, with his teacher's approval, to opt Tor indepenLlei^i research on 
u subject oj" his choice, l^-'or a maximum periotl of three weeks, the 
student is excused from his English class activities to protlucc in some 
form a program suitahle for presentation to his fellow sUidents. Under 
the guidance of tfie Resource 'I'eacher for (he Munianities. wMlh extensive 
usage of the Henrico CoLinly Instructional Materials Center aiul ot lie r 
.sources in the nielropolilan area, the .stULlents research, create, and 
prepare for presentations that are varied in nature. The individual pre- 
pares his own slide progrurn, chooses his own films, selects recortlings 
of his choice, makes his own transparencies, or otherwise organizes his 
presentation to communicate most elTectively with his audience. 

Although most projects are hantlled by individuals, some have been the 
products of several students collaborating to present an aspect of the sub- 
ject. In some itistances, . English teachers are encoiu'aging independent 
study as an alternative to the traditional research paper, that perennial 
nemesis of senior English students. Typical subjects which have been 
presented are *"The Genius of Michelangelo."* "The Gothic Cathedral/" 
•The Inllucncc of Jesus Christ on Fine Arts,*' '"The History of Jazz,** 
**Our Changing Language, ** "Suckering a Gullible Public-C-'jnimercial Ad- 
vertising.'* ''Drug Rehabilitation in the Richmond Area." *'/V Comparison 
of Contemporary Song Lyrics with Romanttc Poetry."* "The Renai.s- 
sance — Florence,"* "This History of Exorcism.** "The U.F.O, Phenomena 
— Extraterrestrial Visitors?** and "Astrology— An Art or Hoax?** 

We feel that our program is a step in the right direction, even though 
we know it has Haws. Having attempted in year.s past, however, to ex- 
pose vast numbers of siuLleiits to the "hunianities"* via the teacher/ 
presenter route, we feel that this program is more meaningful to the 
learner. 
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Composing for Real 

Ralph W. Rauscii 

Senior Editor 

Lai (I law Brothers 

River I- or est. Illinois 60305 

Until fairly recently, the \voi\h ronif)ose unci composition have had rather 
restriete(^l mcaniniis a [id applications in the American classroom. To 
eompose"Tias meant to write and a composition has most often heen a 
theme, that curious iicnrc which survives only in the unique atmosphere 
of the English class, never in the "real" world. 

However, the current trend toward reifying the language arts as the 
communication arts has reestabiished more accurate interpretations of 
these key terms, definitions closer to those found in the dictionary: 

contpose — to design and execute, or put together, in a manner in- 
volving adaptation of foims of expression io ideas, or to 
laws of harmony or {proportion 
composition — the formation of a whole or integral hy placing to- 
gether and connecting dilTcrcnt things, parts or in- 
gredients 

A careful reading of these definitions reveals an emphasis on process, 
not product — the process of hringinij: together and elfectively ordering 
seemingly disparate pieces or parts to create a new entity, a new whole. 

As a result of this emphasis, students in today's classrooms compose 
not only the written word but other media as well. And the products of 
this creative process — the comj-jositions — take a variety of forms, not just 
the written theme. 

Now, let me digress a bit to anticipate an objection that could legiti- 
mately be raised at this point: I'm an Eni^Hsh teacher. My job is 
to tcaeh children to write, and the written word is my stock-in-trade."' 
That is true — as far as it goes. But isn't the l^nglish teacher's real job 
to help students become more clTcctivc communicators'? And isn't the 
written word the most dillicult medium of communication to master? 
Isn't it possible that, by emphasizing the general process of composing 
(employing a variety of media), the specific process of composing the 
written word can be made easier, more meaningful, more ""rcaf to the 
student? in my opinion, the answer to all these questions must he yes, 
A few spec i lie illustrations of composition activities in the modern class- 
room may serve to demonstrate why 1 think so. 

Suppose, for instance, that a teacher wishes to introduce students to 
the composition of personal writing — writing as self-revelation, instead 
of merely testing writing by assigning "a 75(Fword personal essay, due 
Friday, the teacher lirst creates a lively context in which the need to 
communicate emerges as a natural extension of on -going activity. Such 
activity is initiated through a teacher-prompted but student -generated 
discussion concerning the diOiculties of self-appraisal, perhaps using as a 
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catiilyst questions like ihese: Have yon ever wiy/wd yon cotdd step oat 
of your skin for a fnonicnt and lake a close look <u yourself from a 
friend's perspceiiveV H ha! is it that comprises ihat sub We five phcnoine- 
}n)n eallt'd the personality? What are the o\it\vard and visihie si:^ns of 
your own personality? Your walk? The way you ilress? )'our pastimes? 
Your favorite foods? 

Once the topicii! focus or climate is established through purposeful 
talk (aedially a composing of shared cxperienec)* the teacher suggests 
an experiment in nonverbal communication. Since evoking an elusive 
abstraction like personah'ty may often he more en'ectlvely accomplished 
hy suggestion rather than by direct description, each student is asked to 
create a n ion 1 age of clippings from magazines, jhc purpose of which is 
to answer "Who am I?" through the niedium of a pictorial potpourri. 
Pasted to poster boards the clippings include pictures of favorite pastimes^ 
possessions, articles of clothing, animals, expressive faces; swatches of 
favorite colors, scenes thai suggest moods ; and perhaps several cut -out 
words Or phrases that are personally meaningful, iike alone, snmnier, 
love, pizza, football. Simple art work and nothing else? Not quite. 
Rather, the composing of a fairly complex visual metaphor thai com- 
municates a unified impression of individual personality. Because dis- 
piMate elements must be brought together to convey a unified impression, 
problems of order, arrangement, balance, appropriateness — in short, 
problems of composition — must be thoughtfully considered and solved. 

The montages, unsigned, are displayed on the chalkboard and the class 
for small groups of three or four students) interprets them by attempting 
verbal descriptions based on the impressions each montage comma nicates. 
And the students evaluate each montage according to its effect ivcncss in 
projecting a personality. Wiihoul a word being written, a successful com- 
position activity could termin.vic there. Orlhe montages could serve as 
stimuli for individual writing. Ench student is given a montage composed 
by someone else and asked to assume the role of the composer by 
writing a first-person character sketch based on details suggested by the 
montage. Whether the montage itself is the composition or whctiicr it 
serves to motivate a piece of writing, students arc involved in the same 
basic processes of composing to communicate. 

Can such a mccha-mix be cireetively applied to other areas of com- 
position? Instead of asking for a paragraph of persuasion developed by 
reasons, what better way to teach the special demands and skills of 
persuasive communication than by having small groups of students work 
together to mount a campaign supporting an issue they feel strongly 
about — designing pasters, creating bumper stickers (the aphorisms of the 
automobile age), taping one-minute spot "radio'* announcements, writing 
editorials '.md letters to the editor, writing rhymed slogans, composing 
lyrics to campaign songs, creating public-service advertisements. Students 
interested in photography can plan and execute a photo essay > with ac- 
companying written cotiimentary, concerning topics like the need for an 
ecological cleanup of their community. Each group presents its campaign 
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lo ihc class for disciisskin [ind cv[il nation. 

And whal ahoiu ex position, writini: lo explain and inlorm — the niodc" 
niosl Linivcrsall>' rct]iiiicd of and disliked hy the sIudcMil writer? Sludenls 
'.isually prcwiU'c the finuhimental skills of exposition hy writing expository 
paragraphs from given topic sjntenecs or in "My l-Iohby" essays. These 
exercises serve no oilier en<.l hiil lo test skills and have no audience hiil 
ihc teacher/ corrector. Instead, why noi provide more realistic vehicles 
Tor exposition by (inding real-life models thai demand the application 
of^ex posjfory processes — gathering facts, selecting and orijani/Jng them 
into a unified statement with a clear thesis, drawing conclusions, and 
summarizing. The iihiqiiitoiis opinion poll is one of many such vehicles 
An individual student, a small group, or an entire class can conduct n 
p<ill about some issue of current interest and publish its results. 

First a purpose for the poll' is decided upon (the thesis) and a list of 
appropriate questions lo achie\'e that purpose is devised. 'Hien comcS the 
research, interviewing informants and recording their responses. Next, 
the responses are tallied under descriptive headings and organized in the 
form of a chart or tnhle. Finally. I he results are interpieted and con- 
clusions drawn. Pi^esentation can take a variety of forms — an article for 
the school newspaper, a panel using an overhead projector to illustrate 
its Ihulings, n tape recording including sample responses and a sum- 
marizing commentary hy the pollster. 

These are but a few examples of composition in its broader applica- 
tions, approaches involving a variety of media employed lo form "a 
whole or integral by placing together and connecting ditrereni things, 
parts, or ingredients." Many other applications readily suggest them- 
selves, but the point remains the same — nonveibal media, in and of 
theniseh'cs, can often he used to teach the lundn mental pi'oc esses of 
composition, ■ and they can also provide sprinj>boards to the application 
of these processes in writing. 

There are other advantages implieit in such approaches. For one, 
those .students not nalurally facile with the written word, those for whom 
the Usual theme results in a briu'sed ego, are provided other avenues to 
successful experiences in composing. For another, there are more fre- 
quent opportunities for small group projects, for making English some- 
thing to do in addition to something to study oi practice. The classroom 
more often assiunes a workshop atmosphere, allowing the teacher to 
function as a guide, consultant, and entrepreneiu* rather than as lecturer, 
critic and fountain bead of knowledge. Because students often work 
together to acliieve a common ohjecuve, peer instruction and evaluation 
are natural and unforced. But. most importantly, students come to view 
composition as more than an isolated and artificial exercise having no 
purpose outside the English class. By mixing niedia to create composi- 
tions that, have actual counterparts in "'real life," they discover that 
composing is for real. 
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The Editorial: A Teaching Device for Writing 

EiLi-KN N. \Vagni:k 
Department of Devetopinental Studies 
John Tyler Conuniinity Collc^^e 
Chester, Vtri^hiUi 

'They can't write a dcecnt I:n«:li.sh sentence" is the pronouncement which 
in this sciiooJ deports a student froni I'cgiilar credit lEntzlish to Develop- 
mental EngHsh. My duties as the trustee of the deported students are to 
delenninc why they cannot write "decent" (read "standard") Iinglish 
and then promptly remediate the thlliciihy. When a student demonstrates 
nhility to write acceptable prose, he is then allowed back into the regular 
English curriculum. It is a good system; at' least, the system lets the 
student know that he needs help< before it is too iate. 

But the purpose of the curriculimi is not only to cushion the blow of 
college standards on poorly prepared sliidents: it is designed to get weak 
students strengthened enough to make it in the regular curriculum and 
idthnately, out of college with a degree. 'The practical aspects of the 
design can be simimed up with the question: How docs one get an adult 
to write acceptable English prose in ten to twenty weeks? This single 
question has predominated my teaching research and as one might guess, 
\ have come to some interesting conclusions which I wish to share with 
anyone who is faced with the similar dilemma of teaching remedial com- 
position at any levei. 

, Some of my more surprising findinus concern what is not the problcm. 
First of alK although my classes range in age from 17 to 45 years and 
average about 30% Black students. \ have encountered only mtnor prob- 
lems with dialect. It appears that students with serious sentence con- 
struction problems arc the same students wlio have serious reading 
dinicuJtics, Diagnosing and treating reading de/icicncics is not in the 
realni of the composition teacher in oiu* curriculum; this is handled by a 
tcLmi of highly trained reading instructors. However, students with high 
sciiool reading levels seem to encounter only minor so-called dialect re- 
lated sentence construction problems: the most obvious among these is 
the diiliculty with noun-verb agreement especially in present tense. Writ- 
ing requires a cornplctely different dialect from speaking and most students 
have absorbed enough from English class in high school to have a fair 
working knowledge of writing's special dialect. It is a relatively easy 
matter to treat small problerns in usage where they lie (that is, in the 
student's own work), provided that the student is sidTiciently motivated. 

Another popular diagnosis for composition deficiency has also not 
shown itself formidably among the composition students with whom I 
have worked. It is assunied by sonic that remedial students have been 
ciillurally disadvantaged to the point where they have little or nothing 
to use as reference for their writing. I cannot agree. It has been my 
experience that students need remediation because they are characteris- 
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tically nonverbal; they do not commLinicatc in words for as many 
reasons as there are ,stLidents. But to assume that beeaiise students do 
not verbahzc, they do not have Luisthinii to sa\' is beiiiziniz the question. 
If students ean be motivated to attempt to eomnuinieate what they 
know and if they are provided with adequate tools for eomniunieation, 
these students will unloek knowledge and experience whteh would lloor 
any English tcaehcr. 

Furthermore, the problem with remedial students does not seem to be 
related to any lack of grammar lessons. The odds are eaeh student 
learned grammar well enough in elementary and seeondary sehool: they 
ecrtainly do not need more grammar lessons, 1 am eonvineed tliat isolated 
grammar rules imd cxtv;iscs have little or no transfer to the aetULil 
individually composed writing of the student. Even if there is ,some 
transfer, 1 personally do not think that the amount of time spent on 
grammar studies is warnuited by the results which arc achieved. 

So, whLit is it that makes the regular English teacher smile upon the 
writing of one student and grimly report the other into my developmental 
composition class? 1 have concluded that the true culprits are; inability 
to approach and solve problems systematically, poor spelling and lastly, 
a student's lack of confidence in his ability as a communicator, 

I have treated the problem of a student's lack of conlidence in another 
article which appeared in the Virginki English Bullcthi in Spring of 1972, 
It is my conclusion that removal of grades and derogatory reniLU'ks in 
"correcting'' student papers is the first step to building the student's 
conlidence. Using the Skinncrian concept of ''behavior modification,'' 1 
have found that heavy use of praise and encouragement increases the 
student's desire for mastery and the assignment of carefully prescribed 
but relevant topics increases the student's need to be "heard" cITcctivcly. 
My purpose in this article is not to repeat what I have written previously 
but to expand upon an idea which was mentioned only in passing in the 
last article. Here J wish to develop the idea of using the Editorial form 
of the essay for reniediLiting deficiencies in problem-solving technique in 
writing. 

Every paragraph, essay or term paper assigned certainly presents the 
student with a problem. Some students are innovative enough to solve 
such problems entirely by themselves: others need only be pointed in 
the general direction. These students learn willingly by trial and error 
and due to past successes, are not inclined to avoidance behaviors. These 
are the students who populate college English classes and who earn the 
aVs, B's and C's, But these "good" writers have been taught no more 
about how to write than the students who do not fiirc so well. Largely, 
what Uiese good writers know about efTective writing they have taught 
themselves in a sort of "sink or swim" attitude. Some pointers arc given 
in high school English classes about beginning, topic and thesis sentences, 
about middles or bodies of paragraphs and about ending sentences. Un- 
fortunately, little , reenforcement is given to these pointers in our litera- 
ture-oriented secondary English curricula. What practice there is in 
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writing papers in high school is positive to tliose who caught on tjuickly 
and utterly detrimental to those who were not so ninilile. What is more, 
though most of these .students understand what sentences must he ar- 
ranged in a heginning-middle-ending form, they have no idea what lo 
say in those sentences once they have the sentences correct In: positioned. 
An example of tliis dijliculty is the siudenl who says the same thing 
sentence after sentence, only in dilVerent and yet, ctmipletely "correct" 
wording. A not he i- CLise is the student who writes an e.\ eel lent introduc- 
tion (lie had lots of practice writing topic sentences) and the middle of 
his paper lalls apart grammatically whiie he gropes for what comes next. 
Though much emphasis is placed on the physical sequence of .sentences 
in composition teaching, little or no emphasis is placed on the set] ue nee 
of idea'i in a paper. 

The Editorial form of the essay as I teacli it in my remedial composi- 
tion classes eliminates ho\h the problem o\' physical sequence of sen- 
tences and .sequence of idea.s in the content, By Icumiiv^ a simple Five 
Step formula for the Ediloria!. the student can quick!)' outline, researcii 
and e.Kccuie a eoniplete essay that is not only correct hut interesting as 
well. The Five Steps of the Editorial are a si mt^li ligation of what I have 
observed myself as conventional to Editorial writing especially in news- 
papers. I first came upon the Editorial as a prescribed form to use in 
teaching composition when I was using tiie newspaper as supplemental 
reading for communication ideas, it occurred to me that students woidd 
initiate the writing of the Editorial Page more willingly than published 
essays which appear in most composition te.\ts. The need for a model 
which can be successfully copied is central to teaching composition. 
Furthermore, subjects treated on the Editorial page of the local paper 
are interesting and readable because the events and. problems di.scussed 
are close to home. Fron^ the newspaper Editorial, then, this siniplifjcd 
forniula arose: 

1. State the Fact or the Situation, 

2. State your PositiofL 

3. Give 3 distinct Rcasoiis for taking this Position. 

4. Brielly Siininian'zi' the three Reasons. 

5. Connect tiic Reasons and the Position in a Conclusion. 

The lirst step requires the writer to describe the Issue to be discu.ssed, 
In the lirst sessions of class, students do various assignments designed to 
sharpen their observation of details both in print and in their surround- 
ings. Group projects such as describing a penny only in concrete tei'ms 
and individual projects such as describing a busy scene without using the 
sense of sight, serve the dual purpose of sharpening the mind's eye and 
relieving tension in the student (Developmental students seem to he anxi- 
ous as a group in English cla.ss and no wonder, their past experiences 
with English give them good cause). Also, in the first step of the Edi- 
toriah students are cautioned not to let the audience guess their position. 
This restriction helps students achieve some degree of objectivity in their 
descriptions. 
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Assiunmcnls i^ivcn for pniclicc are alrciuly wordcLl into Edilortal Ques- 
tions. But studcnls arc quick. to sec ihat any topic, no nialtci- how it is 
slated, can he made into an Editorial Question. One necLls only to niuke 
up a question eonecrning some major aspect ol" the topic which can be 
answered w'ah "•yes," "'no'" or "maybe." To rccn force this discovery, I 
usually assign a Llrill sheet in the miLldle of the course which asks stiulcnts 
to write Editorial questions Trom common paper topics. 7hus, the topic 
•'Capital Punishment"' becomes '•Should Capital Punishment be rein- 
slated?" unu "Women's Fashions" becomes "Should women wear pants 
to work?" 

Step One is a standard paragraph of at least three sentences antl not 
more than six or seven sentences. Its function is to let the audience 
know the background details of the issue to he discussed. Step Two is 
what gives the paper life. When stuLlcnls are iirst learning the for jii, 1 
require that they select a clear position for or against the Editorial ques- 
tion, A lirm commitment to one sitle or the other of an issue seems 
to help students develop their papers cohesively without being diverted 
into irrelevant aspects. As ability to argue a single position improves, 
stirdents are encouraged lo take on more complex positions such as that 
of- the Objective Middle-Road. Some developmental students reach this 
point in eight to ten weeks of work: many never reach it. Nevertheless, 
all the students understand that making a general topic into a question 
of contention automatically arouses the reader's interest in the paper. 

Step Three is the body of the essay. It consists of three carefully se- 
lected reasons for the author's position. Here the concept of exjilanatlon 
is explored. Students learn that simply sayini^ something is not enough; 
they have an obligation to explain reasons why they have taken a posi- 
tion. Much practice is neeiled for students to get comtortabie with giving 
three reasons for every opinion. Drills in thinking up reasons lo support 
various positions on a g\\'cn question supply some of this practice. 
Systematic thinking can be encouraged by' tliis process, A student who 
onee complained that he "couldn't think of three reasons." now finds so 
many that he expertly selects his reasons by discarding weak or invalid 
ones. 

Students are told that the required number of supporting reasons is 
three because three is "a number of strength. Supporting an opinion with 
a single reason is narrow if not risky: using two would leave the author 
vulnerable should one of his reasons be successfully Llisputed. But even 
if one reason is completely refuted, the aiUhor can still expound his 
opinion from a position of strength if he has used three supporting rea- 
sons. However, the "more the merrier' concept does not apply since 
four or more reasons woukl make the Editorial, a rather short paper by 
nature, too unwieldy' and confusing to tlic reader. 

Once the student has mastered the process of clearly explaining his 
reasons, he easily sees how other supporting facts and opinions can be 
incorporated into his reason section. This is the point at which the simple 
Editorial can become the research paper. Jn the simple Editorial, the 
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student will use from one sentence to a whole pc'iraL>riiph to explain liis 
reason depending on the overall desired length of the paper. For the 
researeh paper, the student only needs to add a special sequence to his 
Editorial outline: 

3. Give 3 distinct Reasons for the Position. 

A. Explain Kcpson Number One. ^ 

(1) introduce Evidence. 

(2) Present the Evidence with footnote. . 

(3) Draw a Conclusion from the Evidence. 

B. Reason Number Two — repeat above. 

C. - Reason Number Three — repeat above. 

This addition to the Editorial formula solves the student's dilemma of 
what to do with researeli onee he has foimd it. Dressing i\ picec of evi- 
dence up with an Jnlroduetion aiid a Conclusion helps increase its iippaet 
on the argument. Also, students theni.se Ives will point out that large 
quantities of evidence are iinneecssary With this formula if the few pieces 
used are of high quality. I musi admit here that I do not require research 
papers from developmental students. Inforniatioii on how to turn the 
Editorial into a term paper is simpiy presented for their interest. Most 
students learn it on their own because they already understand the value 
of well-written researeh papers by the time they have reached college. 

The Fourth and Fifth Steps go together. In the Summary, the aiUhor 
simply restates the three reasons brielly to refresh the reader's mind and 
the Conclusion restates the author's position. The Conclusion may also 
include a prescription, a call to action or a suggestion concerning the 
question discussed. 

Although the Editorial has five steps, it really falls into a sort of three- 
part theme with the first two steps as one part, the reason section as the 
.second part and the summary and conclusion going together as the third. 
For the short paper, the Editorial might appear aS a three-paragraph 
paper; while for a longer paper, each reason might require a separate 
paragraph stretching the paper out to five or more paragraphs. The real 
beauty of the three- and five-paragraph paper yielded by this formula is 
that it has automatic unity. Some practice with transitions helps student 
attain coherence as well as unity. 

There is another extra point of the formula which [.reserve for the 
faster student. Its position in the outline is Part 3A — right after the 
reasoning section but before the summary. This part allows the student 
to take up the other side of the issue or '^Anticipate the Objection." The 
Anticipated Objection which serves as a self-contained rebuttal gives an 
editorial a more sophisticated torj. By raising a good nrgiunent in op- 
position to his stand, the author creates the aura of objectivity: he indi- 
cates to his audience that he has thought abou( the opposing arguments 
as well as the ones which support his position. Generally, only one ob- 
jection needs to be anticipated for either a short paper or a research 
paper of moderate length. However, for an extended paper, the author 
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can rntsc as miiny op [losing iirgiimcnts us lie J id reasons to siipporl his 
position. Fiirthernioie, by toiViivu down rhc position sititcnieni, a reason 
scclion balanced with the anticipated objection section can \'ield :\n Edi- 
torial in wfiieh the decision concerning the position is lel't to the aiKh- 
cnce, I do not rcconuncnd prescjiiiiig too muny options lo ivniediai stu- 
dents, however. As 1 stated in the beginning of the pafKM-, the major 
problem of remedial composition students "is- "one of solving f)ioblems 
systematically. Once the student learns the right methods of approaching 
and dealing with the problem of writing a paper, he must have much re- 
enforeemejil in the iorm ol practice. While the .student is practicing these 
techniques, it is not a uoolI idea to distract him wiih loo many add-ons 
to his forniuia, 1 have described here various options to give the reader 
an idea of what is possible with the Editorial form as an expandable 
teaching device 

If students can master the Editari;d form, usually various other prob- 
lems in their writing can be worked out, Sorprisingly, problems in sen- 
tence construction have mu shown themselves in the student papers I 
see after some practice with the form has taken place. If a verb is left 
out of a sentence, it is usually due lo faulty proofreading rather than any 
ignorance of grammar. Over- and under-use of the comma can be cured 
with repeated eorreetion with cvplanaiiofi in the individual student's work. 
On the spot treatment of diHiculties in grammar and usage scenis to work 
the best in my classes. I have attempted to refrain from using trttdi- " 
tional gramniaf terminology in these personal corrections. As I have 
said before, remcdiiil students characteristically have a negative attitude 
toward English class [ind words like "fragment," "adjective'^ and "modi- 
fier" bring back bad memories for many. So. "Present Tense" becomes 
"Time — Now," a "run-on sentence" is "just too long" and a comma splice 
is explained "a comma is not strong enough to, hold together these com- 
plete sentences — nsc a scmi-coloji (:) here/' I have found it impossiblc- 
to avoid the terms "noun", and ' verb" bm most students know what they 
mean and do not seem bothered by their use. 

Poor speHing is a major barrier to perfection in writing. The only 
practical cure for poor spelling that 1 can think of is the automatic use 
of the dictionary. In composition, though, the main d if licit Ity lies in his 
inability to recognize when a word is misspelled. One thing is sure: if the 
student has a .serious reading deficiency, there is little hope of making 
him a good speller. One of the greatest strengths of the Developmental 
Program in which I am workiiig is its strong emphasis on the interde- 
pendence of reading and composition skills and one is remediated along 
with the other. But wherever poor spelling is the result of phobia of the 
dicciontiiy^ this is sonic hope. I am convinced that long and boring dic- 
tionary drills assigned in grade school have produced a generation of 
dictionary-hating students. Only repeated emphasis on its practicality as 
a tool 10 achieve perfection in communication can get students to open 
its leaves willingly. 

I distinctly remember being told during my own school days that ''good 
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uritini; L\innot be taught"* aiui that *^good writers arc born mid not made." 
I3iit gooil writers report thai they themselves were made by practice and 
a willingness lo strive (or per feet ion. In my work with large nunilicrs 
oT so-cLdled "poor writers'* who arc deported into n)>- classes, I have 
come to the conclusion (hat these students are not lacking any essential 
jjigredjcnls to the ciyceiivc writer. Rallier, somewhere along the line of 
their dcvelopnicril in written communication, they were left behind. Once 
these students lell out of step with -the rest of theii- lelUnvs, their writing 
abilities began to degenerate. Why did tliey tall out of stcfV? I hypothesize 
thai their con tide nee in themselves as writ e r s \vi i.s s o m e h o w undermined. 
This could hiLVc happened in a variet\' of ways but the two wa\s which 
the students themselves rcfiorl arc: (irsl, thc\- were fiot provided with the 
proper tools (o meet the standards .set in their English classes and second. 
When they could not meet those standards, t lies' were punished with poor 
grades while little or no attempt was made to assist these stLidenis in di- 
agnosing and remedial ing theii" diiriculties. What 1 have outlined in this 
article, !hen. is a concrete I'orm which is higldy teachable and which 
can serve to compensate snany weakne>ises in .student writing. But pro- 
vision of practical tools to the weak student is only the beginning of an}- 
Developmental Composition program: rrequenl a Jul large doses of conh- 
dcnee-buildiiig praise I'o)- even the smallest successes are necessary if we 
are to begin to reverse the student's long-standing negative attitude toward 
composition and tow aid himself as an elTeetive ccmnnmicator. 
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Coninninkaiion and Nonverbal Behavior 



Charm:s U. Dijki: 
Dcpai Uncnt of f'Jn;^fisff 
Plyn\()ut}\ Stale C'olU'f^'c 
I'lynioutli, New fhunpshin- 

People tend to rorL;ci lhat speech lias nol always been uilh us. Loni: 
before speech appeared as \se know iu man ssas usinsj; niessaiie s\sienis 
that in some ways, at least, showetl reniarkalile parallels witli animal 
communication systems. The language of gesture, lor example, can 
still lie demonst rated today. Men wiihinit a common spoken language 
can communicate tip to a point just as animals dn. By pantomime, facial 
expression and other movements, elemental reactions of surprise, irrila- 
lion. alVection. desire aiul grief can lie made clear. Wiih somewhat more 
dillieiilty. slniftlc messages of ho^iilit\■. warning, wek.ome or rejection 
are trausmided. When tnan began to walk upright he gainetl an ad- 
vantage over other animals, for b\- stand iiig up he left his liands fiee 
for comniiinication. When speech linally came it enabled us to e.xpress 
more complex meanings and to develop messages that were both more 
detailed and more precise. 

The interesting factor in this gradual de\'clopmenl is tliat the language 
of body movement has jiever completely loft i:s. even though we now 
possess extensive vocal means for communication. It has been estimated 
that only about 35 ]ierceiit of the social communication among people 
is Verbal: the remaining 65 percent find; expresskin through nonvcrlial 
modes of behavior.' This 65 |ierceni has caused consitlerable interest in 
the seienlilic coiiiniLmily and from this interest his emergCLl a science, 
called kinesics which deals with the study of body mo\'emenls anil their 
role in commLuiicalion. 

The. idea lhal the body betrays meai^ng has been suggested many limes. 
We Lnulerstand the functions of conscious gestures, the ones used to 
emphasize a point, to show si/e or shape, hut what about all the un- 
conscious movements that are made as well? .Ask a friend who has becii 
talking with you for a few minutes to recall what body movements he 
used during that time; if yot! asked him to recall what he liail saiii. he 
could do that, but his awareness of what movements he hai! used to 
accompany his words will not be \'ery strong. 

These unconscious movements interest I he kinesics expert. One pioneer 
in the field. Ray Birdwhistell. durhig a sUh.> of the Kutenai Indians in 
western Canada, discovered that the Imlians. who spoke both their native 
tongue and English, ehanked Iheir gestures and facia) expressions, de- 
pending upon which language was spoken. Studying this phenomenon 
further, Birdwhistell determined that body motions and facial expressions 
are learned behaviors, not inborn: if such movements were inborn, people 
Ihroughtuit the world, regardless of what language they spoke, would tise 
the same body motions and facial niovcnicnts. Bi rd wjiislcM's observa- 
tions proved that stich is not the ease. 
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In 1052 Birdwhisicll published a dictionary of hod\- motions, each of 
whicii had a concspondiny s\'mboI: witli ihc use oT ihcsc s\'nihois a 
traiDcd observer could acui;i)i\' record an enure coiiversijlion. 'I'he syn^i- 
bols Were simple: lo record an open eye, one simply drew the outline 
of an eye: to record a wink or a closed eye. a struiuht line was used. The 
system is very similar to the special alph;ihel of symbols used by linguists 
to recoid basic sounds aiiLl units of speech. Tiiis similarity is no accident 
since Birdwbistell was an anthroix>lo!j;isi and worked closely wiih linguists.^ 

From Various other stULlies it has been deleimined that the hiunan face 
alone is cnpable of making almost 250,000 dilferenl expressions: add to 
these the hifinite variations tha: an individual can supply with motions of 
the fingers, haiiLls, ajins, legs and feel and one can begin to .see why the 
kincsics experts are still struggling to classify and interpret the iionverbal 
behavior of the hisman being. Of course the scientists got a- late start, 
Shakespeare, for one, was quite aware of the Innguage of the body. In 
VroUus and Crcssida, Ulysses says: 

Fie. jic upon her 
There s a Uini^Hti'^v in her eye. her cJicek. 
her lip^ 

Nay. her foot speaks; her wanton spiriis 
look out 

At every joint ami motive of her body. 

But if so much of this behavior is unconscious, do people really tisc 
in their daily lives what limited knowledge they inay have about body 
language? Such use. cm be quite important. William H. VVhyte, Jr., well- 
known author and editor, tells how in his days as a sales trainee for a 
drug company his supervisor would pass on little tricks; on\i of these was 
how to watch lor Ihe victim's shoulder lo relax before throwing in a 
clinchei" for a sale. Marriage counselors often advise couples about 
watching lor danger signals in body behavior. In fact, very often the 
advice given to couples is that it is more ini port ant to pay attention to 
what the partner is saying nonverbally than it is to hear everything that 
is said; hence eyes, muscles, ways of moving and even body odors become 
valuable assets tn gatiging another- person's meaning and mood. Novelists 
hnve often used their insight.s about body language to develop elVective 
eharaetcrizalion. A elnssic example is Captain Quceg in Herman Wouk's 
'I'he Caine Mutiny: whenever Que eg linds himself in a situation that 
produces anxiety, he reaches into his pocket and bnngs out two steel 
balls, rolling them around in his hand; the niovement is either mild or 
violent, depending tipon the degree of anxiety. 

Some people because of professional training or natural insight are 
more perceptive and skillfu! than othei's at olTering Interpretations of body 
Innguage. But anyone can do it, providing he e.xerls a little eifort and 
he practices. The first step is simply to be aware that such signals exist, 
that they can have meaning, and that they are not accidental. 

One of the first areas that anyone interested in kinesics will notice is 
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space. Biologists hnve known for over fifiy years that animals have a 
territorial instinct — a basic desire to inhabit and protect a certain area. 
Many birds, for example, will claim an area and then drive ol\ any 
intruders. Tigers will light to the death to defend their territory. Although 
man may not go to the extreme of death, he will react strongly lo in- 
vasion of his territorial claims. 

Such claims may ditVer from country to country. Lack of knowledge 
about this can cause problems with communication and result in mis- 
understandings. For example, in many South American countries, people 
stand closer to each other during conversation than Americans do. Latins 
and Americans who arc ignorant oT this characteristic often experience 
discomfort and rejection during face-to-face interaction. While the 
South American will attempt to move closer and closer, the Aniericua will 
attempt to move farther and farther away. The resulting scene may be 
appropriate for comedy, but it does little to enhance commimication. The 
United States Department has made eflorts to school its people in these 
difl'crences; anthropologists are brought in to explain the various cultural 
differences to Foreign Service diplomats, technicians and administrators 
headed overseas. 

But what if a person never travels out of his own coimtry? He still 
will find it useful to be familiar with how people handle space. Watch, 
for example, what happens when an elevator becomes crow^ded. Although 
the elevator may be filled to capacity, each passenger makes an elVort to 
have at least a small bu/Ter of space around him; consequent iy. a person 
makes every effort to avoid touching his neighbor, but if he does, an 
immediate apology is forthcoming even though the circumstances do not' 
dictate it. Still another example of man's preoccupation with space is 
his desire to stake out territory. Petty disputes over property lines, right 
of way, and the planting of trees and shrubs frequently result in fence 
building marathons where each person attempts to make his fence higher, 
wider or denser. 

A variation of the space sensitivity issue is found in the relationship 
between looking at a person and staring at him. A powerful prohibition 
exists among people against staring. The line that divides the element of 
staring from the act of looking is a fine one and it is often crossed. No 
one is quite certain what the roots of this taboo are but for whatever 
reason, human beings and even many animals interpret a direct stare as 
an immediate threat and invasion of privacy. 

Another aspect of space control and communication may be seen in 
the various shifts of women's fashions. Before the age of the miniskirt, 
students of body gestures could tell a great deal about a woman by the 
way she positioned her legs. For instance, sitting with her legs tightly 
crossed, the woman was interpreted as being somewhat restricted in her 
behavior and a little nervous about her sexuality. Jn the opposite sense, 
the woman who sat with her legs uncrossed was thought to be more 
open and relaxed about her femininity. With the appearance of the mini- 
skirt, the micro-skirt and the no-bra look, however, the old axioms are 
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no longer as InJsi\vorlh\'. .A woman wciirinu the new fashions still has 
a choice ol" teg movements, hut thcic meaning is not so clear. The woman, 
consequently, who atlopts these fashions invites visual entry into her 
microspace to a far greater degree than ever hofore. 

Allhougli the haiuiling of space (ignres proininciitly in the interpreta- 
tions of nonverbal commimicalion. other areas ate of equal importance. 
Research, for example, continues to suggest thai nonvcrhal patterns dilTer 
from culture to culture. A gooil example of this paueriiecl communica- 
tive behavior is founil in the culture of Blacks. Kenneth Johnson, in an 
article enlitled "Black Kinesics — Some Non-Verbal C'omninnicalion Pat- 
terns in the Black Culture." states that many Black children have been 
taught not lo look another person (especially an older person) in the 
eye when the person is talking. To do so woukl be to communicate dis- 
respect. Johnson also notes that a culture clash can take place if people 
remain ignorant of the meaning of such a<:tion. He says: 

. . , in the dominant ciddirc, eye ran tact is' interpreted one way: 
wJiUe it is ifuerpreted in another )\'ay n'ithiJi the Black culture. 
Avoidance of eye contact f)y a Black person cornnutuicaies' 7 am 
in a .snhordinate role and I re.spect your authority over me,' while 
the dofiiiiuvit cultural tnenihcr nuiy inti'rpret avoidance of eye con- 
tad as * II ere is a shifty, inireliahic per :on / aiu de/ding with."^ 

This avoidance of eye contact is also found in Western Afriea and 
Japan. 

Another instance of the cultural gap in kinestcs is the behavior of 
some Black males when they are participating in a conversation. Often 
they will turn tfieii backs to another speaker btit this action comnnini- 
eatcs II friendly niessage instead of rejeetion. The action is especially 
noticeable when two Blacks greet eacli other. According to Johnson, 
after a verbal greeting, one or both of the participants frccjuenlly will 
turn his back to the other and walk away a few steps. The nonverbal 
message is probably: 'i.ook, I trust you so niuch that t unhesitatingly 
place myself in a vulnerable position in grectitig >'0tL** ■■ 

Kinesies plays other roles as well. In an age where we spend so much 
time viewing movies and television, it is not surprising that we iind 
people reacting strongly to the visual images of politicians and perform- 
ers. During political campaigns even a modern sophisticated public will 
frequently \Wj more attention to the gestures; the half-hidden smiles and 
other facial expressions of the candidates than they will to the verbal 
meaning and content of the candidates' spceclics. 

Even though he is often mimicked. President Richard Ni.xon is a 
perfect example of what impact body language can have on a message. 
Nixon tends to let his face carry niosl of the cmotiph while bis responses 
and gestures, .seemingly almost programmed, olTcr clues as to the intent 
of his meaning. The hand in the pocket ofTers the posture of casual ness; 
in moments of rising emphasis, the hands conne into play, the long 
fingers tending to clasp and unclasp, wring, point and chop. Stjch gestures 
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usually mark ihc moments oC heaviest emotion. Once the moment passes. 
iUc hands return to a position hehi nd his hack or ha niz at his siiles. If 
the chin begins to hick down, we know that he is teuehiny us. If the 
voice drops and he looks at the tloor, a sliiLi^ierinL; arra\- of Tacts and 
statistics is forthcoming; Wlicn the ^loing gets comiilex. the lingers are 
again brought into the open and used as if he were piayii^g a piano: ihe 
pace may increase until the lingers become a clenched iist> suitable for 
pnnetnatihg a Nixon theory or fragment of philostiphs' and then ihe 
hands are spreail in a gesture of peace fulness and slo\vi\- put away. If he 
begins to say, "I should distinguish . , walch fol* a long foreluigcr to 
be pointed at the qnestioner; it usually means that the cpicstion is not 
liked and that some elTort will be made to discredit the direction of the 
question and substitute one of his own. Although such performances 
seem contrived, there is no sense of htincsty tti them as well. Rieiiard 
Nixon is noi :i man to whoni public performances come easily, and he 
works hard to perform well. Apparently many peoj-jle appreciate the fact 
that he takes such care to talk to them. 

All of these elVorts to interpret body huigiiage take time and great 
paiienee. Coupled with this, howeven is the problem of mixed communi- 
cation. Usually nonverbal messages transmitted at the same time with 
verbal messages reinforce the spoken communication. If we aie com- 
municating honestly, wc send out slraighl messages, i^oth verbal !>■ and 
nonverbal ly. Sometimes, though, we lie in (nir leeth. and when we do, 
the truth may be revealed through the nonverbal messages lieing trans- 
mitted simultaneously with the lie. Sigmund Freud once claimed that no 
person can keep a secret; even if his lips are silent. betra\'al will ooze 
from every pore. Often we are imiiware of this facet in the commimiea- 
tion process. The case is told of the woman , who repeatedly tt^ld Jier 
husband that she loved him, but she continualiy scorched his iTreakfast 
eggs, decorated the living room in green, a color he despised, and over- 
starched his dress shirts. Often the deepest hostilities may appear through 
nonverbal modes of behavior. 

Unusually obvious eo n t rail ict ions between \'erbal and nonverbal be- 
havior are rare; luider most conditions only the most sensitive observer 
will catch the full contradictions. Many people take the spoken message at 
full face value and ignore the nonverbal information that accompanies it. 
If wc are to become eiVective in our commiuiication with others, hov/ever, 
we must remain alert to the entire 65 per cent of eommirn teat ion which 
relies on nonverbal behavior. If wc accommodate only the verbid in our 
speech, we may be diverted from olu* essential piupose which is that the 
other person should receive our message as we want him to receive it. 
Information sent and received should be evaluated in the light of the 
entire communication process. Anything less leads to misunderstanding 
and broken communication patterns. 

Teachers can help students Increase their awareness of nonverbal com- 
munication by involving them in a number of exercises. The following 
activities suggest some of the evperienees that might be used. 
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L Have suidcjils keep a journiil for a day or hvo in which they record 
the nons'crhal messai:es that they have responded m. Have Ihcm 
allempi to determine which messages had the most e flee I and why, 

2, Ask students to spend part of a study period observing the non- 
verbal behavior of" the people around liicm. tnehjJing teachers. 
What messages are being sent? Do teachers lend to use jiro- 
grammed botly niovcmotiis more than students? 

3. Let .students select a proverb or axiom and construct a story around 
it; improvise without words until a satisfactory interpretation has 
been e.slabfi.shed-. let them present it to (he chiss and deiermine 
whctfier the message is clear, 

4, Ask students to study new-s commentators on television; have I hem 
watch talk show hosts such as Johnny Carson, Dick Cas'ctl and 
Jack Paar: have the students watch a program without any sound 
track; let them see iC they can determine from the nonverbal 
messages what the f\n\v of the conversation is, what its meaning 
may be and what el fee is it has on various characters, 

5. Have students sit facing each other across a table; ihey are to let 
their eyes do all the talking: what messages can be sent and re- 
ceived? 

^6. Pair students and have them take turns blindfolding each other 
and then guiding each other around the room or building; let them 
talk about how they feel in this relationship with space; what 
kinds of messages were sent and received? What elYcet did this 
experience have on their perception of a familiar space? 

7. Let students sit face to face with each other; have them close their 
eyes and then find cacli other's hands; let them explore each 
other's hands by touch, movement, resistance, etc. What kind of 
messages could be transmitted and received? 

8. Allow students to select an emotion such as joy or fear and let 
them try to express it nonvcrbally. 

9. Experiment with the following: try to communicate some personal 
matter to a friend by (I) whispering in his ear; (2) speaking to 
him at arm's length: (3) speaking to him about six feet away; 
(4) speaking to him across the room; (5) speaking to him outside 
at a distance of 25 to 40 feet. What dilTerences do the distances 
make in the elTectiveness of the message and the nonverbal mes- 
sages being sent? 

10. If students have access to a videotape camera, let them record the 
movements of various individuals in a variety of situations; play 
oack and discuss what nonverbal messages are being transmitted. 

IL View some silent films; have students concentrate on the different 
forms of body language itscd. 

12. Encourage students to visit a factory or mill where the noise level 
is high; let them report on what means of nonverbal communica- 
tion are used. 

13. Introduce students to the game Body Talk (available from Psy- 
chology Today Games, DefMar, California 92014; $5.95); players 
express emotions provided on cards and others must try to accu- 
rately determine these emotions. 

14. Have students experiment with the cfTeets of mixed communica- 
tion. For instance, have them consciously send out contradictory 

(Coruinued on page 53) 
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Improvisations and the Teaching of English 



ROGHK C. Bhkgstkom 
Chdirffuin. Eiii^lisfi Dcpuninctit 
/•(lirfa.x llii^h School 
Fairfax Coim ty . V iri>in ia 

The (ibility to create a situation iina^^inativt'ly and to phiy a role 
in it is a ireniendous experience, a sort of vacation from one's 
everyday self and the routine of everyday livi/ii^. IV e observe 
that this psycholoiiical freedotn creates a eonditio/i in which 
strain and eonjlict are dissolved and potentialities are released 
in the spontaneous efjort to meet the demands of the sit nation. 
Neva L. Boyd, in her faseinaling book. Play. A Unique Disci f)litie. has 
thus given iis three good reasons for introducing Improvisations, or 
Role-playing as a ehissroom activity in the teaching of lEnghsh. Today, 
more than ever, students need the intellectual and emolional . involvement 
which role-playing olVers so unicjuely. 

First, rolc-playing is a valid educational experience which utilizes a 
difl'erent method of stimulating students to greater understanding and 
appreciation of materials often routinely presented. Second, improvisa- 
tion or role-playing helps to ease the strains and conllicts which generate 
in every classroom — students watching and participating can explore, 
vcrbali/e, and enact touchy, personal, or delicate themes or deep-felt- 
emotional situations without fear of direct exposure, Third, rolc-playing 
ofVers another opportunity for creative activity in a form which elicits 
instant response from viewers. Situations in a role-playing activity arc 
constantly changing, presenting a variety of avenues of creative explora- 
tion. James MolVett in his hook, A Student Centered La/ii^iiat^e Arts 
Curricidnnu Grade K-13. stiites: 

One of the main values of im/)rovisations is the exploration of 
differences — difjerences. for example, between two-way and 
three-way relationships, ^in pace and rhythni, in lan^ua<^e style 
of difjerent speakers, in the dy'uintics and balanees}.of interac- 
tion, in ,settini^s and circumstances, in the order of acts, in he- 
havior .stratcj^ies, (All of these are aspects of both literature and 
real life). 

How then can we put into practice this unique activity? I believe that 
role playing can he used as ( 1 ) a iv-.vel approach to the teaching of 
grammar, (2) a good method to stimulate better compositions, and 
(3) a way to enrich the understanding of literature. Presenting basic 
principles of grammar can often be boringly routine — "Open Warrincr's 
to page 151 and review the rules. When you have finished the exercises 
be ready to take the test!'' 

Add rolc-playing to your repertoire of techniques for teaching gram- 
mar. • For example: Purpose of lesson — Correct punctuation of dialogue. 
O Tce voUintccr role- players will be needed: two bo>'s and one girl. 



ExpUi'in the scene; FaUier, Molher. Teen-aue son. Time; 2:00 A.M., 
Place: living rooni home. Situation; Son is returning home from a 
date two hoiu^s late. Coach students through a briel" pantomime depicting 
what could have happened. Keep pantomime simple. 

When class begins, ask, these volniteer role-players to perform the 
panlomime. Alhnv students to reai'L Most \vi)l immcdiiHo))' idennfv iJie 
situation and note the missing dialogue. Ask role-players to enact the 
scene again improvising dialogue. When the second improvisation is 
completed, students normally lind dialogue spoken by the role-players to 
have been siilicd and often not as colorful and realistic a^s a real life 
situation. This is the moment for class participation in the creation of 
a more believable pattern of conversation. Record the best cvamjilcs as 
quickly and accurately as you can. Ditto them for distribution on the 
following day. Pass out dittoed copies of the dialogue (transcribed in 
.siji^pJe panigniph form.) 

Show students how to arrange dialogue on the page properly and then 
proceed to teach the lesson on correct pimctuation of dialogue. Students 
can continue creating additional dialogue and correctly puctuating it. 
This e.vercise liiis worked and students foimd it to be a painless and 
pleasant learning e.vperience. 

Another simple role-playing game which can be useful in the teaching 
of prepositional phrases is called "Attache." Teachers can be the role- 
players in this game. An no uiice to students that they arc to record all 
the prepi^sitional phrases that they see. Step out of the room. Open 
the door and enter carrying your attache case. Walk up the aisle to the 
desk. Place the attache case on the desk. Open it. Remove papers. 
P/acc them in the files, under the desk, etc. This is an etl'ective way to 
see how observatii students can be and how well they U{iderstand the 
function of the preposition. 

Stinndating interesting composition is another valid' use of role-playing. 
1 have foLUid the book, hnproviscaion J or the llwatn', by Viola Spolin, 
to be [I treasure-trove of games which can be adapted for itse in the 
English classroom. "What's Beyond" is a game from this book which J 
have found sueccssfiil. 

Single player. Player is either to leave or enter a room (or both). 
(Suggest that stage is simply an empty hallway leading to and from 
doors.) Stage is used only to walk through; no action is to take 
]ilace (^iher than what is necessary to communicate to the audience 
what room he has come from and what room he is going to. 
ExiiDiplc /. (done by role-player pretending to be an adidt). The 
character walks briskly to center, bows severtd times, throws kisses 
to imaginary audience, acc'*;'/u> buuquets of roses, bows again, and 
c.vils. 

Excuuplc 2. (done by role-player pretending to be an adult). The 
character walks rapidly on stage, wiping her hands on what seems to 
be a towel that she is holding. She unties something from around her. 
waist and hangs it on the doorknob. She moves across stage, stopping 
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momentarily .to take \vhi\i appears he a hal. puts i: on her head. 
.14 lances into a iniri'or, and liriskly exits oi\{ another t.]ooi\ 
Ask these questions: What room did she come from? What rotMii did 
she go to? Did she show iis or Jell usV Is it possible to sJiow What's 
Beyond without some onsta^ic activity? 

Upon completion of the- im|iro\'isation ask students to wrile a jiaraiirapli 
or pai»e on what they just viewed. I^erniit tlK-ni \o wrile from any 
point o!" view. Many excellent interior monologues have resulted from 
this exercise. To allow more students to participate, two or three students 
may improvise a "What's Beyond" situation. The viewers can choo.se 
which improvisation they wish to write up. 

Another interesting game. "VVatch Tlie .Sport", combines sensory writ- 
ing with the development of point of \'iew. Begin by asking students to 
think ahoitl and recLiI! objects which they would encounter at the location 
of the sport to he w^itched. For example, surfing is the sport to be 
watched and the beach is the locale. Students bring to tlie front of the 
room imaginary objects foimtl on the beach: sandals, surf boards, beach 
umhrclki.s, etc. This pantomime activity helps to .set the scene. Next, 
show the short litm. Moods of Sttrfinu, to give students tlie vicarious 
experience of surting. Then begin to play the game. Divide the class 
into two groups: one grouji will observe the other. Group A will begin 
the game by observing the actions of an imaginary surfer. Coach players 
to sec the action with their whole bodies: focus on colors, listen for 
sounds, concentrate on smells — see movetuenl. focus on what's above, 
below, around you. Observe the entire action of the siu'fer, 
Writinii iissii>ium'}\{ /. Recorti sensory details — recreate the moimting 
excitement of the siir/ing experience from the point of view of the ob- 
server. 

Group R will continue the game by becoming the stirfcr. Coach play- 
ers to recreate the action t^f surling: focus on the colors, listen to the 
sounds, concentrate on smells, feel movement, focus on (physical tensions 
of the body while siu'fing. 'i'ry to ea|Dlure the total siu'ling experience. 
Writ'nii^ cLssi{;nn}cfit 2. Record the sensory impressions of siu'fing and 
recreate the surfuig experience from the point of view of the surfer. 

Improvisation games can help the English 'teacher in the interpretation 
of literature. Are )'Our students having dilVrculty creating sharp, believable 
physical descriptions when they are developing fictional characters? Try 
using a simple observation game where a student pantomimes an action, 
for cxiuiipic, washing the dishes. Fellow students are asked to observe 
tfie improvisation and watch for and record details such. as facial expres- 
sions, body posture, hand gesliu"es. skin. eye. and hair color, and textiu"cs. 
Jf any dialogue is spoken, ask students to obsiirve vocal inneclions rate 
of speed, voiimie. and general qualities. These observations will help in 
creating a more interesting and beiicvable characterization.' 
• Do your students really know the people they read about? To reveal 
depth of imd erst and ing of a character studied, a teacher might ask a 
student to prepare an ijnprovisation depicting the character in a dill'ercnt 
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tinic sit lui lion. For cMimpIc. Hoiocn Can I field as a forty-year-old man 
lalkiiig to his chiklrcn, WIkU advice \N-oiild he give tlicm? 

Perhaps you would like anolhcr method of eVLduatiny; student under- 
standing of a literary work previously read. Improvisation ean be an 
alternative to the traditional comprehensive questions. Select a scene 
which was eitlier wcl Miked or one which students feit uneasy about. 
Agree on where to begin, select your role-players and begin the impro- 
visalton witti the instructions tiiat they are to explore other possibilities 
tfian Lire olVered by the text. Players have to think about motivations 
and relationships in order to act out their roles. It is in the exploration 
of otlier possilillities of a text that makes the aiuhor's choiees n^orc 
meaningful. 

A good waN" to bring alive problems or issues found in current litera- 
ture is to ini proviso or role-play them. These mo rah social, and psy- 
chological issues that are from group reading become more meaningful 
and lasting when presented via a viviil improvisation. The game could 
also become a basis for a topic-centered discussion or composition. 

Doji't be timid; give improvisation or role-playing a chance to add 
another dimension lo your teaching of English,_Miiy I also recommend 
the following resource materials which I have found to ho most helpful 
in understanding and applying the "improvjsational technique: 

Boytf, Nevn L., Play, A UfuQiic Discipline. 

Mon'etl, James, A Sindeiu-Cctitcrt'tl Laniiitasie Arts Curnciiliun Grades 

K'/J: Haiui})ook jor Teachers. 
Spolin, Viola, Iniprovisation Jor the Tiicatrc. 

Adolescent Literature: Once More to the Defense 

G. Mizi-ViN HiPj'S 
Depart ftienf of En^'lish 
Fiirnian University 
Greenville, Soutii Carolina 

Ever since literature for adolescents was invented, discovered, idcntillctl — 
however one might describe the genesis of that sort of writing — teachers 
who have attempted to include adolescent literature in the curriculum 
have liad to defend their actions against legions of dubious or downright 
scornful colleagues, principals, supervisors, parents, and even students. I 
spend a good deal of my time trying lo increase the ntimber of teachers 
who arc willing to take on this crowd of antagonists and use adolescent 
books in their classes. It is not an easy job. In my coiu'scs in literature 
for adolescents, stuilcjits and I seem to hassle continiiotisly over nunierous 
varlation.s of the same questions; Is there any such thing as adolescent 
literature? If there is, of what value is it? For my pi.^r'l, these arc fair 
questions unless ihey are asked by someone who has already decided 
that the answer to both quest ions is a resounding **No" and who isn't in 
the mood to have his convictions tampered with. 
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My answer to ihc first question is a simple one. Adolescent lite rat lue 
is any li(eratiire upproprhilc for adolescenls. Since adolcseenls are a 
rather variegalcLi lot, the literature appropriate for them is not easily 
limited. Certainly one cannot point to a body of adolescent literature 
similar to. say, Twentieth Century British tiction. Nevertheless, one way 
of limiting the suhjeet is to say that adolescent literature is any litera- 
lure written primarily for adolescents or read widely by adolesccnis.. (Of 
course many books read primarily by adolescents were not necessarily 
written for adolescents. Inirthcrniore, many adult books are obviously 
well-suited linguistically and theniatieidly for many adolescents.) 

Early examples of adolescent novels were more often than not stories 
about young love, adventure, animals, mid heroics in sporls. Some fairly 
representative ones are Bcnic Comes Thnni^Ji by Henry Felscn. Proin 
Trouble by James L. Summers, Goiui; on Sixwcn.hy Betty Ca\'anna, 
Swift wawr by Paul Anni.\ter. and I'o 'fell Your Low by Mary Stolz. 
Many critics dismissed these books imd others like them as shallow, 
artless, and false" in their representations of reality, I'm not sure how 
many of these critics were adolescents. Recently, writers of books for 
young people have broadened their subjects to include topics like vio- 
lence, drugs, sc\, war, political', sham, and seamy family conllicts. Ex- 
amples of this new Jypc of adolescent book are The PiMnuni, My Darling 
My Hcufiburi^'cr. and / /Vc'\*cv- Loved Your Mind by Paul Zindcl; Tuned 
Out and Dont PUiy Dead Before You Have To by Maia Wojciechowska; 
I'm Really Dra\*i^ed But Noihiuii Gets Me Down by Nat HentolT; The 
Outsiders by S. E. Hinton; The Contender by Robert Lipsyte: and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bo Jo Jones by Ann Head. Not surprisingly, many critics have 
dismissed these books as shallow, artless., and false in their representa- 
tions of reality. I3ul young people buy them, take them to class, and 
Uick them neatly behind their copies of The Return of the Native. 

My answer to the second question (Of wliat value is adolescent litera- 
ture?) Is not so simple, since \'aluing Is a bit more subjective praccs.s 
than identifying, in an ellort to respond to the question, I shall list the 
four major objections to adolescent literature that I have encountered 
over the years in my reading and in my adolescent literature courses. To 
each objection I shall append my scattered, intemperate responses. 

OBJECTION: So-called adolescent literature is ephemeral and faddish. 
It lacks the quality of timelessncss that great literature pos.scsses. When 
the particulnr situations explored in adolescent novels have changed, no 
one will read Lhem any more 

RESPONSE: One thing really bothers mc about this objection. What 
I suspect really lies behind it is the fear that if we teach ephemeral litera- 
ture a.s part of our curriculum, we shall be continually having to change 
the curriculum. Thi.s of course would be a bit more taxing than teaching 
essentially the same ''timeless'' literature year al"ter year. 

We must distinguish between truly timeless literature (if indeed there 
is any such thing) and literature that has been rendered timeless artifi- 
cially by its recurrence in a long line of tired old anthologies or cur- 
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riciiliim guides. "Otlicial curricula" often hcslow timclcssncss on litera- 
ture that miglit otherwise be considered ephemeral. If the test of timeless 
literature is its coniinuing appeal to an audience somewhat broader than 
English teachers, then I'm afraid there are fewer classics than most of 
us would like to admit. Some novels, such as Knowles' .^1 Scfuiratc Peace 
have become minor ■"classics" of adolescent literature. One might ask 
whether these novels have frequently been included in curriculum guides 
because they are inherently superior or whether they have been judged 
s"periof because they have appeared frequently in curriculum guides. If 
the Jailor is true, then linieje.ssness and faddishnes.s may not be as an.ti- 
thetical as we might have imagined. 

After we have pu/.zled over what "timelessness" and "faddishness" 
reaf/y mean, we then /lave to a.sk : What is wrong with ephemeral or 
faddish literature? If one believes that it is better for students to read 
something than nothing, then faddishness may become a thing to be 
valued rather than scorned. Moreover, if one bcd'evcs that a person 
develops taste only by wide reading of literature of dilVerent quality, then 
ephemeral literature becomes just as important as any other kind. 

The question of whether students will read adolescent novels when the 
situations. explored in them have changed is an interesting one. HcntotV's 
rni Ready Dra^i*ed But Notluni^ Gets Me Down concerns a teen-age 
boy's struggle to decide whether to register for the draft. He experiences 
considerable agony over the morality of- the Vietnam War. Any serious 
reader of this book realizes that the conilict is more genera) and universal 
than merely a debate over the Vietnam War. however. Although it 
wouldn't bother me if students no longer want to read this book now 
(hat the V/etnan) \V;tr is* over iind the druft is abandoned. J don't 
sec how the novel is tied to the Vietnam War to any greater e.xtcnt than 
any other book is tied to its setting. 

OBJECTION: Adofcscent literature is too easy, ft doesn't chaifeiigc 
good students. The conlliets in most adolescent books are inconsequential. 

RESPONSE: 1his objection was the major one' voiced against earlier 
adolescent literature. Critics often condemned early adolescent romances 
in which the conlliets concern such matters as niissing a field goal or 
breaking a date for the Valentine Dance. I'm convinced tha! there is 
still a need for the types of books written by authors like Cavaiina, SUjIz, 
and Felsen; but it isn't being quite cricket to lump all books for adoles- 
cents ♦ogether with Golni> on Sixteen and To TeU ,Yonr Love, Certainly 
teachers should choose literature suitable for their classes. If a novel 
bores students, whether it is a children's novel, an adolescent novel, or 
an adult novel, then ft is not appropriate for those students\ Jf a book 
interests students, however, then it is a potentially appropriate book for 
use in class, no matter how easy the language may be or how devoid the 
book may be of traditionally "anal.N'zable" subjects. 

Some teachers who have been willing to accept iidolesceni literature 
in their slow or average classes have steadfastly rejected it for advanced 
students. What we often forget is that bright students are not necessarily 
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more advanced socially or emotionally lhan other students (heir aLie. The 
churaetcrs nnd eontliets in many popular ailolescent navels, such as 
Zindcl's My Darlijis:, A/y Ihuiihurucr, would probably interest the good 
students as well as the slow ones. We also forget sometimes thai eoiilliels 
that seem trivial or inconsequential to us Lire ol' earthshaking importance 
to young people. Bright stuilents. who may htive more capacity for en- 
joying subtle vicarious experiences than slow ones do, mny sliil have great 
dillieulty becoming imolved with the aging, impotent, cynicaf characters 
in Hemingway or Fitzgerald. No matter how bright the sluiJent miLSL.bc, 
his emotional energies arc probably direclcii lowanl conllicls wTt'irjiarenis. 
leaehers, girl or hoy friends, and fellow .sludents. For iiim. these conllicts 
arc not inconsequential, Naturally one would not make up the reading 
program for good students exclusively with aLlolesecni novels, hut these 
books shouldn't be ignored by teachers of advanced sltidcnl.s. 

! must ask here, as I did in the previous response: What is wrong 
with easy bocks? Must everything we do in our classes be an inlelleeiual 
niountainlop e.xpenence? Teachers* reverence for the bclletristic tradition 
often leads to the impression among students that lite rat me is some sort 
of monument enshrined in the museum-like atmosphere of English classes. 
For my part, nothing would do more to enliven the study of traditional 
literature lhan to tnlersperse it (and perhaps relate it toi some popular 
adolescent books. 

OBJECTION: Some adolescent books have profanity and graphic de- 
scriptions of sexual activity. 

RESPONSE: This objection was of course never made against older 
adolescent literature, most of which scrupulously avoided taboos of every 
kind. But current authors who !inve attempted to explore citrre nt sub- 
jects and conlliels realisliealiy have brought on a new wave of criticism 
of adolescent literature. The objection to profanity and sex in books is 
more often voiced by parents anil administrators lhan by teachers, but 
many teachers have dillieulty accepting books containing traditionally 
taboo svords and situations. Again, teachers must exercise judgment in 
determining what is and is not appropriate for their students. But teachers 
should be wary of allowing books to he censored because they include 
sex and profanity, regardless of all other considerations. 

To exclude everything that contains any profanity or sex is to exclude 
most ^'ignificani literature of the last iwenly-five years, whether it is adult 
or adolescent literature. Nothing I can think of would render the litera- 
ture curriculum more irrelevant and incoascqucnnal than this sort of ar- 
bitrary standard. To force students who have just watched Goodbye, 
Columbus on television to restrict their class reading to Pride and Prcju- 
dice and Judc, the Obscure is to widen further the gulf between the 
classroom and the real world. 

Too often, I'm afraid objections to sex and profanity ,are masks for 
racial, religious, or political objections, When people object to the rare 
instances (and very mild examples ]of profanity in Lipsyte's TJw Con- 
tender, I am suspicious that the real objection to the book may be the 
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portrayal of Blacks In a favorable, cvlmi heroic, liglii, Teachers siioukl 
he especially seiisi'live lo this problem. If lliey have stroiiij^ racial, rcliij;i- 
ous, or poliheal feelyigs about books, they probabI>' oiiglit to be honest 
ralher Ihim lo all em pi lo cover up iheir hosiiliiy by objecting to linguistic 
and sexual matters. 

Teachers should also guard against allowing their prejudices against 
profanity and sex to cause them to misinterpret adolescent literature. This 
is what happened in the case of The Catcher in the Rye. Many teachers 
(and of course many other citizens) refused to look beyond Holden 
Caiilfield's language to see the point of the book. Of course the contro- 
versy continued much longer than did most 3x1 ung peoples' inicrcsl ta 
the book. Some teachers in my courses in adolescent literature have 
objected to tiic explicit ScX in ZindcTs / Never Loved Your Mind. Their 
aversion to the sex in the book caused them to miss the hilarious satire 
of the hippie culture in tlie novel. Ironically, this is precisely the kind 
of critical error we are attempting to get young people to avoid. Tm 
sure most adolescents would not miss the satire in the book; and instead 
of being tempted to imitate the characters, they would be liighly amused 
by the totally ridiculous characters and situations. In short, adolescents 
may sometimes be more perceptive critics of books like The Cede her in 
the Rye and / Never Loved Your Mind than most adults, even teachers, 
are. 

OBJECTION: Adolescent novels are not suitable for class study. After 
the student;; have read them, there's nothing else to do with them. 

RESPONSE; Translated, this objection means: "Adolescent novels do 
not lend themselves to analysis of plot structure, archetypes, image pat- 
terns, and symbolism." Many teaehers have been wiiiing for some time 
to allow students to read adolescent novels for parallel, but few have used 
them for class siudy. One of the reasons, I suspect, has been their un- 
certainty about what to do with them in class. If all one can think of 
lo do with a novel is to analyze it by a watered down '"new criticism" 
approach, a la Brooks and Warren, then he probably shouldn't' bother 
with adolescent books. On the other hand, if he believes that a class 
reading of a novel provides an opportunity for students to discuss their 
feelings, values, and attitudes in relationship to the conflicts in the novel, 
then adolescent novels can become a rich source of material for his 
classes. In order to conduct classes in this manner, a teacher must feel 
unequivocally that it is important for students to express their feelings 
and beliefs in class. He must then learn how to explore literature sub- 
jectively (as well as objectively) with a class. 

Below arc some questions which i used with a class of advanced elev- 
enth graders studying Tni Really Dragijed But Nothini^ Gets Me Down. 
These questions led (profitably, I think) lo three days of small group 
discussion. They constitute my answer to the question, "What do you 
do with adolescent novels in class?" . I list them not as a study guide for 
this novel but as examples of the kinds of questions on adolescent litera- 
ture that may spark some interesting discussion. 
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GENERAL. Why docs HlmUoIT change the point of view from chapter 
In chapter? Why does he choose Jeremy and his father as the narrators? 
How would the story liilVor if it were narrated wholly hy one or the other 
of these narrators? Do yoii sympathize more with Jeremy or witli Sam 
- or arc your sympathies equally distributed? 

CHAPTER I. Characteri/.e lEric. How is he like Jeremy's father? 

CHAPTER 2. Dt.u-ing the co nil ic I over the volume of the record, was 
Jeremy or Sam more to blame? Could the controversy liavc been settled? 
Ifsojiow? 

CHAPTER 3. Is Peter right that Jeremy is already a captive of the 
establishment? What is characteristic of Peter tfiat would probably cause 
him to make such a jud.uniont? 

CHAPTER 4. What do yoii think of Sam's approach to Jeremy when 
he finds Jeremy did not go to a nu^'ic.' Wiiat do you think causes Sam 
to act as he does? What causes Jercn-!y to act as he does? In what way 
is each both right and wrong? 

CHAPTER 5. Do you agree with Tracy that all the people arc "pro- 
t»ranuned and predictable"? If so. ^ why? . 

CHAPTER 6, WIkU do you learn about Sam's philosophy of life in 
this chapter? Do you agree or disagree with hini? Why? 

CHAPTER 7, McDerniott asks JcM'emy to justify his long hair. He is 
obviously stercot\'ping Jeremy. Do people with long hair ever stereotype 
shorthaired people? Docs Jeremy stcreoi\'pe anyone in this chapter? 

CHAPTER H. Do you agree with Sam Wolfs assessment of Mr. 
O'Connor/s character? (He says O^Connor is weak and is trying to mask 
his weakness hy calling it idealism.) Why do you think Sam dislikes 
O'Connor? Why do Sam and his wife send Jeremy to a private school? 
What do you think of their motives for i\o\\v^ so? Mrs. Wolf says that 
the "trouble with Jeremy is that he has a father who doesn^t know what 
ho wants." Do you agree with her? Why? 

CHAPTER 9. As far as the plot is concerned, what issue, the one 
thiU is the chief eonllict in the novcK is developed in this chapter? With 
whieli character's views do you identify in this chapter: Eric's. Mike's, 
or Jeremy's? 

CHAPTER 10. What do you think is the major reason Hershey and 
Sam have dillieulty understanding their c hi Id i en? What do you think of 
* Hershey"s ••it-wasn't-like-this-whcn-I-was-yoimu" philosophy? Why do you 
suppose some adidts cling to this idea? What is the thing Hershey seems 
to fear most concerning his daughter? What does this reveal about iiis 
feeling for her? 

CHAPTER 1 1 . What did the young boy mean when he said to Jeremy, 
**I can eat your brain without saying a word"? What do you think of 
the idea of students from a private .school tutoring children in a ghetto 
school? Why does Jeremy have trouble with the tutoring? 

CHAPTER 12. Sam is worried about death. Do young people have 
Q siniilar concern about death? Does Jeremy know about his father's fears? 
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CHAPTER J 3. Do \'ou ihink Lewis or Mike as ihc belter arguments 
about an individual's rcsponsibilily in war? 

Ci! AP'i'ER {4. Jeremy says life would he better in Sweden or Cuba. 
Sam says it wouldn't. Jeremy says. . "For you it wouldn't . he. You've 
been bent too far." i:)o you agree with Jeremy about Sani? Sam keeps 
saying that Itl'e is simple for Jeremy, that he doesn't know what hardship 
is. Is Sam right*? Do you approve of Sam's way of reacting to Jeremy's 
statement about the draft? If not, how do you think he should have 
aeted? 

CU APTER 15. What is being satirized in the parenthesis on pp. S5-S6? 
(Del! paperbaek. No. 39S8) What are the deviees used to ridieule t!ie 
point of view opposite from Jeremy's? Do you think the aiUhor is 
"staeking the deek" here? Is there any evidence in this ehapter that migiit 
make one doubt Jeremy's sineerity about his deei.sion? 

Cf! AP'PER 16. What is it [ibout Sam's eharaeter that makes him un- 
wilJing to eon.sider having an extra-mariiaJ alTair? 

CH APTER 17. O'Connor says, "That Criss is going to be a biaek 
national resouree." Harkness replies. "If she doesn't corrode herself with 
hate. Power is one thing, hate is 'a n(U her. And hate ean destroy power, 
your own power.'* Do you agree? 

. CHAPTER US. Why does Sam defend Jeremy against Jaek? [s his 
(Sam's) view essentially dilTerent from Jaek^s? 

CHAPTER 19. Mike says he needs some jail time. Others have said 
this about him before, but he says it tirst on p. lOS. Does this change 
your view of bis eharaeter? If so, how? 

CHAPTER 20. What does Sam's reverie about his ehildhood revca' 
about his eharaeter? How does the expcrienee described help to explain 
Sam's present attit.udc? 

CHAP PER 2E What further evidence do we get in this* ehapter that 
Jeremy does not eonie to his deeision about the draft solely because of 
principle? Is this eon fusion of motives typieal of adolescents who ,re 
trying to make an important deeision? 

CHAPTER 22. Do you agree with Hershey, that everyone except 
wild-eyed revolutionaries are interested only In eomfort? Do you think 
Jeremy "eops out" at the end? 

1 conclude my responses to the critics of adoleseent literature with yet 
another question: If adult books and much traditional hclfe Ic fires are too 
subtle and sophisticated for many adolesecnts and if writers like Zindel, 
Hinton, Lipsyte, Wojehieehowsk^i. and HentolV are too easy, ineonsequen- 
tial, cpJiemeral profane, or unanalysable, then what are adolescents to 
read? Well, back to the grammar books. 
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Instructional Television: Vi(al Communication Media 



Jami-s Unkough tv 
ScL ondary Utilization Coordinator 
Central Viriiinia luhn ational Television 
Richmond. Virginia 

You're a good Iiiiglish toacliLM*. You pay \'Oiir professional tlues and 
attend all faculty meelings. You're \vell-\'erseil in the atrocities of straight 
lecturing about Keals and Shelley. You're a staunch ad\'Ocate o{ in- 
dividualized instruction and stress quaNty standartls in \our educational 
program. You're "up" on all the latest innovations in teaching — or are 
you? There's one medium, instrnciional leleyision. which you may have 
been taking for granted for some time, but chances are. you won't for 
long. 

Instructional television is not an infant: it's been going through an 
adolescent period of growth and change over the past couple ol' years. 
Like all adolescents, it needs understanding antl an open ear. 

The value of instructional television as a teaching tool bas been tienv 
onstratcd time and again — witness Sesame Street and llie Electric Coni- 
pany as examples. Maybe you have even crusbetl a clove of garlic, just 
as Julia Child demonstrated on television. But does television play a vita! 
role in your classroom? Do you know how to use television successfully? 

Chances are you've stressed group participation and espirit de corps 
to your students, be jt diu'ing daily lessons or pep rallies. Participation 
and cooperation are ideals that most teachers want manifested in their 
students. It is this same spirit which the teacher needs to become aware 
of in successfully utilizing instructional television in the classroom. The 
television teacher and the classroom teacher by nature play complemen- 
tary roles. The television teacher, after literally hoins of preparation and 
rehearsals, presents a well-planned and visually interesting lesson to 
students via television. What, then, is the classroom teacher's role during 
this time? If you're the kind of teacher who seizes this time as the 
perfect opportunity to whiz to the teachers' lounge for a cigarette or sit 
in the rear of the classroom and grade papers, in all probability, tele- 
vision isn't proving itself very useful as an instructional tool for you. 
For successfully utilizing instructional television, it\s virtually mandatory 
that you follow threc^simplc steps with yoin* class: 

1, Consult your calendar and teleeourse manual. Find out what lesson 
is airing at the time you wish to view it, and become familiar with the 
content "of that program. Introduce this information to your students. 
Quiz them. Arouse their curiosities. Now you're ready for your "team 
member" to take over. . . % 

2. View the telclcsson with your class. Display your interest, even if 
you're watching the program for the third time in the day. Nothing 
turns students "ofl*" more quickly than to be viewing a program which 
the teacher doesn't deem worthy nor interesting enough to view. 

O ^ 3. After the set is turned off, it's your turn to "take the ball" from 
the television teacher. Unfortunately, the television teacher cannot an- 



swer questions or rccn force conccpls \vhic)i nM\y have heen int rod need. 
This i.s perJiaps your mosl im)xiriant job in using instructional tele- 
vision. 

Television in the classroom servos as a resource for teachers. It is not 
intended in any way lo replace the necessity of having a classroom 
teacher, rather lo work with the teacher in the classroom, who is the 
most important component in the inslruciicmal television process. With- 
out ihc teacher's understandinsi of the positive contributions and limita- 
tions of jnslructiouid television, it cannot be a successful iciiching tool. 
Instructional leJevision ^can be intei:rated into the curriculuni as a whole 
and should be used lo enhance the educational process. It can motivate 
students. It can ma^inify things lo larger-than-life proportions. It can 
stimulate; it can provide .specialized inslj'ucliou lo both teachers and 
studeins. 

More traditionally-orientetl teachers are exposed to contemporary sub- 
jects and methods. Cin"(dren in lower socio-economic levels can he ex- 
posed to things they normally niay be unalile to see. Television has 
innnediacy: the moment an earth-shaking eveni may occui", it may be 
televised simultaneously to millions of jieople. Unlike films, lihnstrips 
and the like, television possessed Ihc unique ability to remain cLtrrent: 
obsolescence need not become a problem. 

Central Virginia Educational Television (WCVE-TV. Channel 23, and 
WCVW-TV, Channel 57) is eiu-rently oMering two series for secondary 
linglisli classes. A Mutter of Fiction is aimed a( junior high scho'ol stu- 
dents. This series features dramatizations of selected short stories. In 
most cases, the jilot is introduced and deyelojis to a turning point, at 
which lime the dramatization ceases. The intent here is that the student, 
his interest having been aroused, will wish to secure a copy of the short 
story on his own lo "Tmd "biil " what happens.** Hosted by John N, 
Robbins. Jr., the scries is produced by WIZTA-TV. Washington. D. C 
in cooperation with the National Instructional Television Center. Next 
year CenlraJ -Virginia will oiVer the companion series, A MuHcv of iacL 
dealing with non-Jiction topics. 

Repeating (his year Is I-^rankiin lo Trnv/, - [iroduced h}' the Mid- 
west Program on Air[-)orne Television bistrucliim. and taught by Dr. 
Arlfiur M. Iiastman, Ph.D., Vale Uni\'ersity. The series features both 
conceptual and lojiical (hemes in American lileraUire. 

Great Writiui^ 'lliron^li the Ai,H's\ distributed by the Learning Cor- 
poration of America, will be ofTcrcd in the fall of this year and will 
feature imits on The Bible. Shakespeare, the Middle Ages. Dickens and 
Romanticism. English teachers will have a larger selection of programs 
from which lo choose: utilization of instruclional television by English 
icachers shouEd certainly reach new high levels. Next year proniises to 
be a year of greater utilization for still another reason— more and more 
schools are purchasing iheir own video-tape recorders, 

Secondary schools arc usually rigidly scheduled, with- lit lie llexibility 
allowed in lime periods. Oficinimcs a class may begin lo see a program 
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nnd then he inlcniipled in the middle of the program to mo\e on to 
iinother class. Sometimes a program may be oliered onW duriiiii the 
morning. \'ov example, and not in the aflcrnoon. Video-tape recorders 
are saving many headaches in many of ihe schools within our coverage 
areii. especially in seciMidary schools. A video-tape reccMcici" enables a 
school to tape a program direct l\' olV the air and play it haek thrcuigh 
the school's own television system ai any time. Through the use of the 
portable VTR, a program may he taped und [ila^ed hack to a class at 
will. VTR's are simple to use and invaluable aids to those Kchools who 
possess them. 

Maybe you used instructional television when it firs* appeared; maybe 
you remember how teachers lecturctl to the camera, much as you do 
in your own classroom. If N'oifre not already using the linglish series in 
your classes, just turn your set on and see how [£nglish education has 
changed. Inst rue! ional television coukl become a vital part of youj" cui- 
riculum, give it a new chance, and it probabl\' will. 



Communication and Nonverbal Behavior 

(Continued front page 40) 

nonverbal messages while someone is talking to them, i.e., a stu- 
dent could he talking to another about how terrible a icsi was; the 
other stULlent could be listening hut acting <is if it were the best 
news he had ever heard in his life. 
15. Encourage students to begin to compile a list of body movements 
and deli nit ions: you might experiment with developing a symbol 
system similar to that of Birdvvhistcll. 

' Randall Harrison. "Nonverbal Cnniniimicaiion: H.xploralion into Time, 
Space. Action and Ohjccl." In J. H. Campbell and H. W. Heplcr. cds.. Dinicn- 
sions in Conimitninttion (Belmont. California; Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany. Inc.. 1965). p. 161. 

~ The riorida FL Hcporwr, IX (Spring-Fall. 1971). p. 18. 

- IhicL, p. 20. 

■» Albeit Mchrabian. ''Oricniaiion Behaviors and Nonverbal Attitude Cq^- 
municiiiion." Jf^nrmi/ of Conununicaiion, XVll (December 1967). p. 331. 
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Contingency Contracting in English 



lii iSY H. Mark 

SaU'tn hilcnncdidti' School 

Roanoke County Schools 

Conliniicncy conlra'jl iiiLi is Icachini; by the contiacl method and iisin^ 
activity reinforcers io modify hehaN'iiir. Spcndini: time in an iniere.sl arcu 
is eoiitingent on wivking in elass. \ installed conliiiueney eontracting in 
my cii;hi!i tirade I-nizlish el asses experimcnlaliy. Dr. Brian Austin. Coini- 
sclini» C^Niter. Universily of Vtriiinia, was inslriimeiMal in initial inii the 
e.xpcrimeni and uas most hclpfid thjoiiiihont the proLiram. I feel the 
experiment was niiist sLiceessl'iil. For that reusiMi, the experiment is 
worthy of beinii shared with Hnylish teaehers throiiiihout the state. 

Prc-Teachinji 

Before a eontiniicncy-manaijed e}assrot)ni ean evolve, behavioral objee- 
tives must ho eonslnieted. I tlesigned acti\'ities to eorrehue the behavioral 
ohjeetives in establishing a group-oriented classroom. 

After collecting the instriieliomil materials, I selected materials nppro- 
priate for ungronjied classes. I constructed daily tasks for :i twenty-day 
itnit on Greek mythology. Required ta.sks foj" a desired grade were li.sted 
on a learning eoiUract for I he students. 

\ determined the evaluative measures and composed con^ pre hens ion 
quizzes to accompany each myth. Students w-ould have a variety of 
choices for class projects, presentations, themes, and re.seareh papers. 

The final step in establishing a contingency-managetl classroom is the 
most important and also the most dillicult. Developing a positive rein- 
forcement area requires a earefnl selection of tokens, activities, or posi- 
tive reinforcers. The activity center in my ela.ssroom was composed of 
six interest centers. Spending lime in an interest center w^is contingent 
on conipielion of one task jier class period. There wa.s one stipulation 
for activity lime: Students had to work cooperatively. 

The following is a brief description of each interest center: 
I. Art Activity Center — Materials were available for making trans- 

parencies, slides, anti lilmstrips. 
Ji. Game Center — An array of instructional games and ]Xi7.zlcs were 
available. Some of these 1 made: others J pureliased or borrowed. 

III. Display Center — Students displayed references to mythology. The 
classroom bulletin boartl was used for the development of a col- 
lage. This was an activity continuing thronghoitt the entire imit. 

IV. Appreciation Center — Students could observe mythological prints 
on sculpture, gods and goddesses, architecture, an'd albums of 
mythology. 

V. Library and Reading Center — Students could elect to spend activity 
time in the school library or choose to read from the classroom 
library. 
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VI. Coniniiinicalion C"ciucr I istcnin«j stations, a iccoiil pla\ci-, a (ape 
rcciM'dci". sliJc piojcLtor. aiul a lilnisM'ip projector ucic provided 
tor listcniiiL: to records, tapes, and \ieuinL! tiliustiips and slides. 

.Arnied with instriictii^nal materials, contiacts, and icinroiccis. I {Mc- 
sented the idea of continiiency contract inji (o each class. ( lasses exhihilcd 
a remarkable de^iree of enthusiasm ami prepared to hcLiin a neu nnil ot 
work. 

All instructional materials were on a table in the center of the roc»ni. 
When a student completed woi k on an assigned myth, he would rctmn bis 
(exts and secmc a comprehension check trom a lokler labeled accctrd- 
iiiLily. The stiideiil placed the completed qui/, in a class tolder. Ciradnr.! 
and social reint'orcemcMit were immediate. IT a student siiccesstulK ct>m- 
pleted his task, then lie could elect to s[iend time in an interest center ov 
to contiiuie WiMkini: on his contract. 

Results 

The classnunii beciMues a t'unctit^nal labtMatory in a ctMitiiiiiency- 
managed sitnatiiMi, Activity is perpetual. More iiuli\idnal needs are met 
because a stutlent progresses at his i>wn rale. The student decides his task 
lor the day ant! prt^ceeds with it without pressure from the teacher, 'I'lie 
student wmks more diliiientK' because he kntn\s what is retiiiired lor a 
desired grade, and he is tibligated b\' ctintract to complete bis wtMk. 
Observing the decrease in failures and the increase in enthusiasm makes 
contingency ciMilracting an elVective teaching mclluHl. 

However, like any elVective teaching technitiiie. ctMiiingenc\' contracting 
has its disadvantages. I*iiuling apprt^priate reinforcers and planning cou- 
tracting procedures are very time-consuming. I he teacher must be con- 
stantly alert, grading pai^ers. and appUiiig reintorcers. Fknvexer. I feel 
the disadvantages could be alleviated by a teacher's aid ov thrtMigh team 
teaching and are outweighed b\" the advantages. 



FALL EDITION 

FOCUS: THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 

CniTOR's Notk: A ^rcat niiinhcr of i'.xcclU'nt (irticU's \vc'rc snbnilticd lor 
this issue which we could not use because of space h'initdtiofts. HV, (on- 
secfiiently, hope to use the same focal topic so that we can publish them 
in our fall isstte. The topic has proved a popular one. H'c invite iidduionid 
articles on both the focal topic and other topics of interest to l:ni,>lish 
teachers. 
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